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wes new MORTON DA COSTA 


Answer to a Pressing Question About Stereo 


Listen to a stereophonic record and the music swirls Not only does Pliovic toughen the grooves —it has 
around you. This remarkable realism comes from the improved compound “flow” during high-speed press- 
record grooves—where the needle or stylus moves both ing, reduced flash, lowered rejects and made possible 
laterally and vertically. With regular hi-fi, the stylus more efficient, more economical production. Most im- 
moves only from side to side. portant of all—it has enhanced the illusion of living 
sound. 

This presents a real challenge for the record maker. 

Simply stated: how to press stereo records with grooves Want to improve the strength—and sales appeal—of 
tough enough to do twice the work without sacrificing your product? PLiovic may well be the answer. For 
quality of tone. The answer for one major record com- more information, write Goodyear, Chemical Division, 
pany: PLiovic, Goodyear vinyl resin. Dept. D-9415, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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CHEMICAL DIVISION 


4 Pliovic—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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1956 1957 1958 1959 
1946 Yeor Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart) . 2... 91.6 125.2 153.4 +151.0 *150.5 
PRODUCTION 
eR ee Oe ee ee ere ee ee ee 1,281 1,312 2,556 +2,631 2,653 
PPNUNINNED GT CIUIIE. icc odesccedecccdesdcadencdveteceosserreees 62,880 120,468 162,728 1+171,093 152,991 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $17,083 $67,960 $67,535 $68,514 $60,814 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours).............ceeeeeeeeeeeees 4,238 11,645 12,972 12,900 12,709 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbls.).................0008 4,751 6,264 7,199 7,203 7,193 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons).....:..... cece cece cece ecees 1,745 1,240 1,343 1,271 1,283 
Ee ee Tee a ee 167,269 268,648 301,751 306,218 318,345 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and I.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 82 53 58 61 62 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)............ee cece ee eens 53 35 39 38 38 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 90 117 109 124 137 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...........eeeeeeeeeeeecees 22 327 296 292 297 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............ 311.9 396.4 382.8 389.4 390.8 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... ++73.2 81.7 88.4 91.6 91.1 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ cee eeeeeeeeee +t75.4 89.9 78.6 79.9 80.9 
oe ee eer rrererrr rr rr errr ere Tere 17.5¢ 17.3¢ 18.5¢ 18.6¢ 18.6¢ 
(lead etek, Galen GES, WOG7T-AP S 1O0)..w. 6. cc cccccvccsecsccvccesess ++76.4 181.6 186.9 186.7 186.7 
Serap steel commpecie (Won AGO, TOM)... 6. ccccccccccccccccccccccovcecs $20.27 $35.00 $41.83 $40.50 $37.83 
‘ Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)....... cece cece eeeeecees 14.045¢ 24.880¢  30.090¢ 31.965¢  31.815¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..............-- $1.97 $2.30 $2.02 $2.06 $2.09 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............ **30.56¢ 34.55¢ 34.33¢ 34.42¢ 34.47¢ 
ee We CIR Ce ccc cbc cecdesesatusesededevessevicnseeseceon $1.51 $1.68 $1.61 $1.65 $1.65 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)............25-- 17.08 42.00 55.82 56.09 55.59 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)..............+-- 3.05% 4.69% 4.88% 4.83% 4.83% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... %-1% 2V%e-2V%4 % 3% % 3% % 33% % 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.............+0+++++5 ++45,820 54,507 57,070 57,019 56,628 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..............-.--+- +t71,916 89,813 93,857 94,728 93,631 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............. +t9,299 31,026 30,258 31,215 31,170 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks........... ++49,879 28,108 30,825 30,296 29,365 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ..............505eeeeeeeeeees 23,888 24,742 26,965 27,048 27,123 
1946 Yeor Month Latest 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Average Ago Ago Month 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)....... February.......... $21.3 $52.4 $49.5 $49.8 
Exports (in millions).........c.ceceeceeecceeecccccceseeeees | $812 $1,345 $1,400 $1,280 
* Preliminary, week ended March 28, 1959. ++ Estimate, 8 Date for "Latest Week’ om each series on request. 
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40,000,000 More People 
Will Need Telephone Service 


Good and abundant telephone service 


is an indispensable part of the progress, 
prosperity and defense of the country. 


As the population grows and grows 
(it will be increased by 40,000,000 by 
1970) it is clear that more and more 


communication service will be needed. 


This will require large amounts of new 
capital and the telephone business must 
have good earnings to provide the service 
and compete for the investor’s dollars. 
There is no other way. 


Sometimes there is a tendency to think 
that the approval of adequate earnings 
is wholly in the interest of the company 
and that it should be resisted automati- 
cally, regardless of the need. 


Actually it benefits you as a telephone 
user, your community, and your state. 


The gain is not only in direct telephone 
jobs and wages but in helping each state 
encourage and attract other businesses. 
You cannot keep prosperity up while 


Bell Telephone System (q } 





NEW CUSTOMER! 
Over 11,000 babies are born every day in the U. S. 


regulating telephone expansion and em- 
ployment down. 


Telephone users benefit by sharing the 
economies and efficiencies that come from 
being able to plan-and build ahead. 
A repressive policy on company earnings, 
by limiting research, progress and long- 
term economies, would lead almost inevi- 
tably to poorer service at a higher price 
than you would otherwise have to pay. 








UNDERWOOD’S GOLDEN TOUCH CREATES 
'DATA-FLO” FOR LOW COST 


DATA PROCESSING... 


oe 








EVEN THE COFFEE BREAKS COST LESS! 


One Data-Flo* girl outperforms so many old fashioned 
clerks that all fixed clerical costs go down — coffee 
breaks included. 

Almost any office can afford this punched tape sys- 
tem for typing and filing data. Underwood has simpli- 
fied data processing by standardizing components—by 
job-fitting to avoid costly unused capacity—by devel- 
oping an electronic brain that enables simple compo- 
nents to do many jobs at once. 

By selecting universal, clear-cut paperwork prob- 
lems—then seeking simpler, less costly solutions— 


TYPEWRITERS ADDING AND ACCOUNTING 


DATA PROCESSING SUPPLIES 


Ulalel=a\,elele 


Business machines and systems to master your paperwork 


Underwood has developed remarkable new products... 
% % A digital computer scaled down to office size. 
% % A7% lb. electric adding-subtracting machine so 
compact it fits in your hand. 

% & An electric typewriter with an entirely new key- 
board design to ease typing strain. 

There are more, of course, and still more on the way. 
For simpler, less costly ways to master paperwork, call 
Underwood. The advice you'll receive is based on 64 
years of experience. Products are backed by over 
2000 expert servicemen. 


*An Underwood Trademark 


ELECTRONIC CONTROLS 
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Animal Stunner 


Dear Sir: 

The recent article on Humane 
Killing [BW—Feb.28'59,p30] cited 
electrical stunning of meat animals 
as the cheapest and most adaptable 
method of humane slaughter. 

The article failed to take into 
consideration a development which 
was announced the latter part of 
1958 and which rivals electrical 
stunning in humane aspects, econ- 
omy of operation, and initial cost. 
I refer to the first successful air- 
powered stunner developed for the 
meat packing industry, our Tho! 
pneumatic animal stunner. 

Air-powered captive-bolt stun- 
ning (the principle utilized by the 
Thor stunner) has been recognized 
by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture as one of the acceptable 
humane slaughter methods. 

JOHN F. CORKFRY 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
THOR POWER TOOL CO. 
AURORA, ILL. 


Methane Tanker 


Dear Sir: 

Your article, Gas Starts to Cross 
the Ocean [BW—Jan.31°59,p30] 
leaves one with the mistaken im- 
pression that this is the first time 
that gas has taken such an ocean 
voyage. 

Actually, Sao Paulo, Brazil's 
largest city, has been relying on 
tankers to supply its domestic gas 
needs for some years now. Spe- 
cial tankers are also used to bring 
this LPG in from the Caribbean. 

O’NEIL PELLERIN 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


¢ Our story indicated that this was 
the first time natural gas has been 


5 








_ Saye Foreman of 
BURNY BROS. BAKERY, CHICAGO 








Garage and stockroom floors in Burny Bros. large, 
modern bakery get daily scrubbing with a Job-Fitted 
Combination Scrubber-Vac and Setol Cleanser ’’7* 


THEY'RE AN UNBEATABLE TEAM to speed the cleaning of oily, 
greasy floors. Here’s why: A Scrubber-Vac completely mechanizes 
scrubbing. It applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes if required, and picks 
up (damp-dries the floor)—all in one operation! Job-fitted to specific 
needs, a Scrubber-Vac provides the maximum brush coverage con- 
sistent with the area and arrangement of the floors. Its teammate, Setol 
Cleanser, is specially designed for the greater speed of combination- 
machine-scrubbing .. . emulsifies grimy oil and grease instantaneously 
for fast, thorough removal by the machine’s powerful vac. Moreover, 
Setol retains its strength longer than average alkaline cleansers. This, 
too, speeds the cleaning process . . . saves on materials . . . and cuts 
operating time of the machine, which in turn reduces labor costs. 


The Scrubber-Vac shown above is Finnell’s 213P, for heavy duty scrub- 
bing of large-area floors. It’s self-propelled, and has a 26-inch brush 
spread. Cleans up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour (and more in some cases), 
depending upon condition of the floors, congestion, et cetera. (The 
machine can be leased or purchased.) Finnell makes a full range of 
sizes, and self-powered as well as electric models . . . also a full line of 
fast-acting cleansers. In fact, Finnell makes everything for floor care! 


Find out what you would save with combination-machine-scrubbing. 
For demonstration, consultation, or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3804 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. : BRANCHES 


IN ALL 
Ougimators of PRINCIPAL 


Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines ~ CITIES 











liquefied. Reader Pellerin is talking 
about liquefied petroleum gas 
(LPG), a combination of butane 
and propane, which is the “wet” 
and most expensive end of natural 
gas. Methane is the 70% to 90% 
that’s left after the LPG is stripped 
off. Methane is a lot trickier to han- 
dle than LPG, slowing its use, but 
it is a lot cheaper—and there is a 
lot more of it. 


Poke at Texas 


Dear Sir: 

(Re: Dallas Shopping Center 
Puts All Its Shops Under One 
Roof) [BW—Mar.7’59,p44]. 

This is an interesting article. A 
little late as to timing but neverthe- 
less good. 

Valley Fair at Appleton, Wis- 
consin was opened Aug. 11, 1954, 
and is a very pleasing addition to 
a wonderful community. Quite a 
bit smaller than the Dallas project 
but then everything in Texas out- 
ranks other communities. 

E. W. SAIBERLICH 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 
FOX RIVER TRACTOR CO. 
APPLETON, WIS. 


“Golden Triangle” 


Dear Sir: 

The article CAB Unravels Crash 
Mystery [BW—Feb.14’59,p26] was 
of particular interest to me. One 
statement in this article, however, is 
inaccurate: 

“A series of mid-air collisions 
since two airliners collided over the 
Grand Canyon in July, 1956, have 
led to the rule that airliners must 
fly on instrument flight plans in the 
area bounded by New York, Chi- 
cago, and Washington.” 

There is no such “rule.” In a 
voluntary and private program of 
their own, the airlines invented 
what is called the “Golden Tri- 
angle,” in which they agreed among 
themselves that they would file in- 
strument flight plans for all flights 
above a certain altitude. Below that 
altitude, however, they have con- 
tinued to fly in the same manner as 
the other 98% of the civil aircraft 
in the United States. 

Max KARANT 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS 
ASSN. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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New type of Pre-Flite ‘‘Air-Torq” starting unit servicing turbojet airliner 


Jet’s little helper turns on the power 


Once in the air, jet airliners can at- 
tain cruising speeds up to 600 mph. 
But without pneumatic ground units 
to assure on-schedule engine starts, 
jets might remain grounded. 

Some types of starter units com- 
press the starting air or gas on the 
spot and send it directly to the jet 
engines. This is noisy, causes wear 
and tear on the unit, increases main- 
tenance costs, shortens service life. 

A new type of starter unit, the 
‘**Air-Torq,”’ made by Pre-Flite In- 
dustries Corp. of Paramount, Cali- 





fornia, now does much to solve the 
noise problem. These units, equipped 
with Gardner-Denver air compres- 
sors, compress their air beforehand, 
over a longer period of time, storing 
it in large tanks for delivery to the 
jet. Results: far less noise and far 
longer compressor life. 
Gardner-Denver, now celebrating 
its 100th anniversary, enters the jet 
age young in spirit, alert to the needs 
of changing times. This is the secret 
of Gardner-Denver growth. Gardner- 
Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


prey 
oh | EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE 
j7) GARDNER - DENVER 





Gardner-Denver WBY 2-stage air compres- 
sor used on the “Air-Torq” starter unit. 
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Revolutionary new 
insulated curtain wall 


factory cut to fit 


Someday soon, complete industrial and commercial build- 
ings will be factory-fabricated, and assembled from stand- 
ard parts on the site. The Butler system of pre-engineered 
buildings has already made rapid strides towards this goal. 
Now Butler announces Monopanl®.:..a new factory- 
fabricated, factory-insulated wall panel. Monopanl creates 
the entire exterior wall, complete with decorative outer 
face, insulation and finished interior face. Each panel is 
factory-sized for precision fit on Butler structural Systems. 
Monopanls are merely bolted in place. Your building is com- 
pleted with incredible speed. The result—an attractive 
building that will compare in quality to the best traditional 
construction, yet will conserve your capital. 
ck, With new Monopanl, Butler now offers the most ad- 
sail 1 ets vanced pre-engineered . . . factory-fabricated system of 
building for commerce and industry. Get all the facts and 
learn about. Butler financing from your nearest Butler 
Builder. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” 
or “Steel Buildings.” Or write directly to us. 





from a design by 
A. Francik and 
Associates, Architects 





BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Metal Buildings + Equipment for Farming, Dry Cleaning, Oil 
Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising + Contract Manufacturing 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. « Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, Ala. 
« Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Mino. + Chicago, III. + Detroit, Mich. + Cleveland, 
Ohio ¢ Pittsburgh, Pa. -« New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. « Boston, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. « Burlington, Ontario, Canada 












































@ buildings of the future 
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| Now, more than ever, the fastest, lowest-cost way to build well 


Butler pre-engineered components fit together so perfectly that construction is little more than 
an assembly job. 1. Butler structurals are bolted together and erected. 2. The Butlerib roof is 
attached. 3. Monopanl walls are installed by simply pushing together and fastening to the 
structurals top and bottom. Your building is completed and you're in business, earning profits 
weeks, even months sooner, than ordinary construction methods would have permitted. 











How Monopan! creates 
a superior wall 








Each Monopan! is litera 
@ metal plank with insula 
tion between metal 

and outer faces. The cc 


plex configuration make 
Monopanl the longs 
spanning . .. most rigid 


panel of its type. 















The unique double tongue 
and groove design creates 

a strong panel-to-panel 
joint. And double vinyl! 
gaskets permanently seal 
out moisture, last the lif 
of the building. 


SON 


Monopani is only 3 inches 
thick, yet is equal in insu- 
lating ability to a masonry 
wall of 4 inches of brick, 
8 inches of concrete block, 
1 inch of rigid insulation 
with air space and ¥2 inch 
of plaster. 

















THE BIG ADVANCE IN pysp.BUTTON CARD FILING 
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A MODEL FOR EVERY NEED 
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KARD-VEYER units are approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, inc. 
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AN EXCLUSIVE PRODUCT OF THE SYSTEMS Division oF Mersetnugtore. Hkcsral 


VE YEFe 


Push a Button...Pick a Card. The touch 
of a button delivers any card in seconds 
(an average of 2% seconds for most 
models). Records are smoothly and 
quietly rotated to the comfortably 
seated operator by the shortest route. 
There is no time wasted waiting for a 
complete cycle. REMINGTON RAND Karp- 
VEYER units are truly ideal work stations. 





Space Saving Never Before Possible. 
Karb-VEYER units were designed to 
house an absolute maximum number of 
cards per square foot of floor area. Mo- 
tor compartments (and posting shelves) 
can be located at either end. This pro- 
vides complete motor accessibility and 
floor positioning flexibility for greatest 
possible saving of space with maximum 
productivity per area occupied. 


A Model for Every Card Filing Need. 
Whatever the requirements of your busi- 
ness, there is a Karp-VEYER model that 
is just right for your particular card 
filing requirements. The full Remington 
Rand line assures peak efficiency, speed 
and space economy unsurpassed in the 
field of mechanized records handling. 


Tray Sizes to Fit any Card Filing Need. 
Tray sizes are standard for MIB (2%" x 
3”), 5” x 3”, 6” x 4”, TAB (7%” x 3%"), 
and 8” x 5” card records. Special tray 
sizes for cards up to 11” high and varied 


widths can be specified ...all in a choice 
of either slanted or vertical ends. Trays 
are easily and effortlessly lifted out. 


Shadowless Card Reference in any Car- 
rier. Shadows from neighboring carriers 
simply do not exist when trays are deliv- 
ered to reference position. The reference 
area is fully illuminated, completely 
open and unobstructed by overhanging 
carriers. Hands are never between car- 
riers during record selection. 





Advanced Modern Styling. Karp-VEYER 
units are styled to harmonize with any 
office décor. The clean straight lines of 
the front and back panels, rounded 
corners and posting table contours are 
distinctive and functionally correct. The 
unique counterbalanced aluminum hood 
operates easily and quietly and blends 
perfectly with the unit’s colors and 
selected woods of the posting shelf. 


Every Card Within Easy Reading and 
Reaching Distance. Tray carriers are 
automatically positioned at correct work- 
ing level. Every card in every tray is 
instantly accessible and within easy arm’s 
reach of the operator. Twisting, turning 
and stretching are virtually eliminated. 
Operators of Karp-VEYER units are as- 
sured of minimum reading and reaching 
distance. 


MECHANIZED RECORDS HANDLING SYSTEM 


Free from Vibration . . . Whisper Quiet. 
REMINGTON Ranp Karb-VEYER units are 
free from annoying, wear producing 
vibrations. While the machine is run- 
ning, the operator is undisturbed by 
noise during starting, stopping and re- 
versing. An important feature that con- 
tributes immeasurably to operator and 
other personnel productivity. 





Safety Devices . . . Always on Guard. 
Every conceivable safety device has been 
incorporated into the RemincTton Ranp 
Karp-VEYER units. These devices are con- 
stantly on guard to protect the operator 
from injury and the unit from damage. 


Send today for your copy of the colorful 
and informative brochure picturing and 
describing the Remington Rand line of 
Karp-Veyer card filing units. 

















(Boe cm ——s— 7 
Remington Bland | 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1413, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 | 
Please send your new brochure LBV811 
on Remincton Ranp Karp-VEYER units. 
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Punch-press operators employed by a jewelry manufacturer 
found their machines were causing finger injuries. Liberty took 
this policyholder’s problem to our Research Center, developed a 
ring guard which encircles the punch. If the operator’s finger is 
under the punch, the ring guard cuts off air pressure, and the press 
cannot be operated. Result: no injuries, improved morale. 


New ways Liberty Mutual provides 


Protection 
In 
depth 


e to safeguard your people 


e to cut workmen’s compensation 
insurance costs 


Anything you can do right now to cut down on 
accidents and losses in your plants and offices 
and on your jobs will help toward cutting your 
compensation insurance costs in the future. At 
Liberty Mutual, we can help you accomplish 
this by bringing to bear an unusually broad 
range of skills and resources. 

This is Liberty's protection in depth. It in- 





cludes an 86-acre Research Center . . . a full- 
time staff of construction safety engineers ... a 
medical advisory service. These and many other 
special resources can be focused to your par- 
ticular needs to help you get the best possible 
protection in depth. 





Liberty's protection in depth has already 





helped thousands of policyholders cut costs 
through experience modification. And it has 
helped us return more than $455 million in 
dividends since 1912. You can buy this protec- 
tion in depth only from a Liberty Mutual sales- 


man. Write or phone us today for full details. 








Listening to rock molecules. Using a micro-seismic detec- 
tion apparatus, a Liberty construction safety engineer listens 
for “squeaks” made by rock molecules under strain. This 
device, developed by Liberty, makes it possible to foretell 
the collapse of a tunnel. Our on-the-job engineering services 
have helped hundreds of policyholders cut losses—and com- 
pensation insurance costs. 











Broken bone gets new diagnosis. Liber' 
Mutual depends on 75 leading orthopedic su 
geons in key areas of the U. S. to review th 
diagnoses of serious cases, advise attending phy 
sicians. Through this medical advisory service 
Liberty helps speed up the recovery and retur1 
to work of severely injured employees of policy 
holders. End result: lower compensation costs 


Look for more from 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


...the company that stands by you 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY ° LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . WOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
Types of insurance: Automobile, Homeowners’, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, Workmen's Compensation, Merine, Crime 









































THIS IS A LOW-COST MOVABLE WALL SYSTEM 
designed for long-range economy 


as well as initial cost savings! 


You’re looking at the latest in low-cost movable 
walls. It’s the trim, new “HP” system by 
HAUSERMAN, 

Here is a modern movable wall system with 
HAUSERMAN beauty, quality and movability. 
And complete interchangeability of compo- 
nents assures 100% reuse when floor plans 
change. Full-flush appearance with single-line 
joints. underscored by your choice of color, 
elevation and combination of glass or steel 
panels, creates a design of striking simplicity. 

“HP” Walls are priced competitively with 


any other type of interior wall. And in addition 
to their low initial cost, “HP” assures you 
the full value you would expect from the 
leader in the movable wall industry. Backed by 
HAUSERMAN national lifetime service, “HP” 
will keep pace beautifully and economically 
with your changing needs. 

For details, call the HAUSERMAN representa- 
tive nearest you listed in the Yellow Pages 
under “ParTITIONS.” Or write The E. F. 
Hauserman Company, 7390 Grant Avenue, 


Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
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Progress report from Allis-Chalmers on another new stretch of super highway — 


Mississippi fights record rains 
to speed new Interstate mainline 


Seasoned construction men have been 
fighting “the worst weather in history” 
to speed completion of Mississippi 
Interstate 55 ...new scenic, stop-free 
mainline through the heart of the state. 
Millions of yards of mud, clay, sand 
and gumbo have already been moved, 
most of it by fleets of big Allis-Chal- 
mers motor scrapers. Powerful equip- 


we 


) 4 : / 
J 


ment like this helps contractors and 
highway officials keep the highway 
program rolling ahead ...come mud 
or dust, heat or cold. You can help, 
too, by looking beyond the detours and 
temporary delays to the day when 
you and your family can drive in 
safety and comfort the country over. 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Allis-Chaimers international « Atomic Energy Division « Construction Machinery Division 
Engine-Materiail Handling Division « Farm Equipment Division + Genera! Products Division 


Hydraulic Division « industrial Equipment Division « Power Equipment Division POWER FOR A GROWING WORLD 
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Sergeant, 45 million Americans 


depend on us. Double the guard on that 


This giant windowless blockhouse on the outskirts of Syracuse, 
New York, is massively constructed of blast-resistant, rein- 
forced concrete — and for good reason. It’s the newly activated 
SAGE headquarters which commands the air defenses of the 
eastern states. Inside are two huge electronic machines whose 
116,000 vacuum tubes would generate 150-degree indoor 
temperature within two minutes were it not for the Carrier 


BETTER AIR CONDITIONING FOR EVERYBODY 


Carrier air conditioning! 


Centrifugal Refrigerating Machines which supply chilled 
water for air conditioning. Thus Air Force personnel work 
at a comfortable 72 degrees around the clock and calendar. 
With so much at stake, it isn’t surprising that Carrier Cen- 
trifugals will also go into other new SAGE centers. For 
air conditioning you can depend on, call the nearest Carrier 
office. Or write Carrier Corporation, Syracuse 1, New York. 


EVERYWHERE 


Carrier 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD, ot that exact moment in each time zone, the 
people of Neptune World Wide Moving will stop work for one minute, to 
report to you, personally: 


WHERE THEY ARE WORKING — WHAT THEY ARE DOING — WHOM THEY ARE SERVING 


This report will give you a clear, composite, eye-opening picture of Neptune's 
world-wide moving activities... the technical skills, experience and superior 
equipment available to serve your business operations and personal needs, 
wherever in the world they may be. 


This report will introduce to you a better, more efficient service of world-wide 
scope...now serving many of the great names in American business... 
which can be of immeasurable importance to you in: 


LONG DISTANCE DOMESTIC MOVING * HOUSEHOLD MOVING 
OVERSEAS MOVING * OFFICE MOVING ° ELECTRONICS MOVING 
and specialized moving facilities for the most delicate equipment. , 










>» Ys 


Norfolk, Virginia 







EASTERN Riverside Drive at 134th St. SOUTHERN ——. Street CENTRAL 2910 West Montrose Ave. WESTERN 3400 
New York City Chicago, Illinois 








a report to you 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE REPORT! 
It's yours for the asking, as soon as the 
facts are compiled and off the press. 
Just address: 





World Headquarters 
55 Weyman Avenue, 
New —— N.Y. 


| WORLD - WIDE MOVING 


Californie 


Warehouses and facilities from coast to coast * Offices and Agents throughout Europe, South America, Pacific Islands and Far East 
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a new plan to give you 
INCREASED VALUE in BUYING METALS 


Never before have all the values of this new plan been 
available to you—from Ryerson or from any other source. 
Outlined here are some of the principal advantages—each 
representing many possibilities it will pay you to explore. 


INVENTORY ADVANTAGES 

1. Ryerson inventories now at all-time high. No others 
anywhere even come close in size and diversity. 

2. The newest steels first. Typical examples: LEDLOY® 
tubing, LEDLOY 375 bars, new leaded alloys. 

3. Hard-to-get intermediate sizes and special analyses— 
plus, of course, practically all standard types and sizes. 

4. Highinventoriesarescheduled to be maintained through- 
out the year, regardless of market conditions. 


VALUE ANALYSIS ADVANTAGES 

1. New quality-control standards, completely detailed 
and published, govern every aspect of the specifications, 
inspection and certification of all Ryerson products. 

2. New closer cutting tolerances assure greater accuracy 
than ever before available. 

3. The industry’s most experienced specialists— well 
qualified to work with you on problems of selection 
fabrication and ‘“‘costs of possession”? analysis—help 
you achieve optimum value in purchase and use of 
steel, aluminum, industrial plastics and metalworking 
machinery. 


BETTER SERVICE 

1. Stepped-up processing assures even faster, more de- 
pendable delivery of regular requirements. 

2. Unequaled capacity to serve—a combination of ex- 
panded stocks, equipment and staff— means unequaled 
ability to meet the most urgent emergency needs faster. 


MORE FOR YOUR PURCHASING DOLLAR 

In addition to all the advantages listed above, you build 

a business relationship with a company that: 

1. Is nationally recognized as the leader in its field. 

2. Values your respect and patronage much too highly to 
sacrifice your long-term good will for any immediate 
gain. 

3. Has supplied high-quality products at fair, established 
prices under all market conditions for more than a 
hundred years. 


Your Ryerson Representative can show you how Ryerson 
products and services are saving money, improving qual- 
ity and stepping up production for hundreds of companies. 
Just ask him what’s behind that rocket lapel pin he’s 
wearing, and what it means to you. 





> 


HERE’S WHAT EVERY RYERSON MAN IS WEARING—This little rocket 
lapel pin symbolizes Ryerson’s new plan for you—|.V.B.M.—Increased Value 
in Buying Metals. Ask your Ryerson Representative about it next time he calls. 





PRODUCTS IN STOCK 


STEEL—carbon, alloy, and stainless steel—bars, structurals, 
plates, sheets and strip, tubing, etc. 

ALUMINUM— sheet and plate, coils, rod and bar, tubing and 
pipe, building products, etc. 

INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS—Ryertex-Omicron PVC pipe, valves 
and fittings; sheets, rounds, etc. Also Ryertex” laminated phenolic. 
INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS—Ryertex-Omicron PVC in all forms. 
Also Ryertex laminated phenolic plastics for bearings, etc. 
METALWORKING MACHINERY —the broadest line available 
from a single source for every kind of metal fabrication. Also 
specialized line of material handling equipment. 











RYERSON STEEL 


Member of the <QQ>> Stee! Family 





STEEL « ALUMINUM «+ PLASTICS « METALWORKING MACHINERY 
NATION'S MOST COMPLETE SERVICE CENTERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES COAST TO COAST 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK 
APR. 4, 1959 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Clear signs of improvement in the job market have been showing up 
recently—an improvement that should continue the rest of this year. 


New claims filed for unemployment compensation in the last couple 
of weeks have been down by fully one-third from this time last year. Curi- 
ously enough, though, the Labor Dept. still reports “substantial” unemploy- 
ment in half the 149 major labor areas, about the same as a year ago. 


Employment undoubtedly picked up half a million or so between 
February and March. This would be about the normal seasonal expectation 
in a year when business is on the rise. 


A large part of the gain usually is in farming and construction where 
improving weather makes possible an increase in activity. 


But, because many of the workers reemployed are seasonal laborers, 
the drop in unemployment doesn’t match the gain in jobs. Hence the March 
figure, due in a few days, may still show some 414-million hunting work. 


J 
The unemployment figure for March—even at 4%4-million—will look 
good compared to 1958, for there were 5.2-million out of work then. And 
it will be an improvement, too, over February’s 4%4-million. 


Come spring, when teenagers swarm out of school and into the labor 
force, unemployment again will show its characteristic summertime bulge 
(at the very time when employment is at or near a new record). 


Then, in July and August, strikes may cause disruptions that will tem- 
porarily halt the improvement in employment trends. 


However, it is a pretty safe bet that unemployment will not at any time 
this summer approach last year’s 5.4-million top. 


Nonfarm employment (as defined by the Census Bureau) topped year- 
earlier levels as far back as December, and the March report probably will 
show the advantage widening to a million workers. That, along with the 
higher wage rates, helps account for the steady rise in personal income. 


Steel operations, which some observers had expected to relax a bit in 
late March, seem rather to have stabilized at a roaring 93% of capacity. 


The rush of new orders on the mills has slowed down, to be sure. But 
that’s mainly because most steelmakers are booked solid on the most-wanted 
products from now until the possible strike date of July 1. 


The reason the mills aren’t running even closer to capacity on ingot 
than 93% is simply that there are hollows in their rolling schedules—types 
of finished products that are not yet in really robust demand. 


New orders for structural steel have turned up fairly smartly—the 
January-February total topped 1958 by 50%—but the leading producers 
could easily accept a lot more of this type of business. 


February orders, for example, were a respectable 294,000 tons, the 
American Institute of Steel Construction reports. 
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By contrast, the industry has rolled as much as 385,000 tons of struc- 
tural steel in a single month. But it takes a lot of factory, bridge, and sky- 
scraper construction to call for that much steel (not to mention railway 
rolling stock, which takes structurals in underframes). 


Steel men obviously are hopeful that railway demand will soon be 
picking up. You can discern that from the fact that two leading magazines 
—Steel and Iron Age—have each mentioned a possible rush of orders for 
new freight cars in recent issues. 


These hopes have been fed by recent talk of freight car shortages. 


Actually, ear shortages reported by the Assn. of American Railroads to 
date have been so small as to be meaningless. Moreover, the number of 
cars awaiting repair at last count was the highest since the onset of the 
recession—indicating the roads are feeling no real pressure; if they were, 
the bad-order cars would be put back in shape in a hurry. 


Enough cars to give the railroads a fair degree of assurance now do 
not, of course, guarantee against shortage later in the year. A big grain 
crop coinciding, say, with a rush of orders for steel to replenish stocks 
after a strike could apply quite a pinch along about September. 


Railway car buying has been niggardly for quite a while due to the 
three-year decline in rail freight traffic. In fact, in the last 12 months, the 
roads have retired 65,000 freight cars while adding 57,000 new ones 
(though the new ones doubtless were of substantially greater capacity). 


Shippers are expecting to provide the railroads with a good deal more 
traffic in the second quarter this year than in 1958. 


That, at least, is the estimate of the members of the 13 shippers’ 
advisory boards representing the regions into which the freight map is 
divided. Their figuring comes out to a plus 12.4%. 


Railroaders in the Northeast are welcoming this year’s traffic gains 
even as they worry about what is going to happen to freight in competition 
with the St. Lawrence Seaway. They don’t expect to know all the answers 
for two or three years—but they expect rate cutting, particularly on such 
bulk cargoes as grains and ores moving down the Lakes. 


Lumber producers so far this year have had the pleasant experience of 
shipping about 10% more than a year ago and watching backlogs rise, too. 


The only qualm they have felt in a good while, in fact, has come in 
the last few days with a very modest weakening in prices. This, most 
observers believe, is only a momentary dent in the long, gradual rise. 


Plywood prices, meanwhile, have risen again. The basic grade seemed 
firmly established this week at $85 as big producers joined the rise. 


Paperboard production, which is a guide to packaging activity and in 
turn to retail demand, hit a new record above 518,000 tons last week, 
according to the National Paperboard Assn. This brought first-quarter 
output to 3,665,000 tons or some 12% better than last year. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 4, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











Cleans and shines a new world of lines 


Enjay supplies olefins (tripropylene and tetrapropylene) and higher alcohols (decyl 
and tridecyl alcohols) — the basic ingredients from which detergents are made for a 


great variety of consumer and industrial applications. So many cleaning jobs, from 
washing acres of window glass, to the laundromat or dishwasher, are done better, faster, 
more economically, thanks to specially formulated detergents. Enjay has complete 
laboratory facilities and an experienced technical service staff that are always available 
to help with compounding or processing problems. For more information, call or write 
the Enjay Company, today! PETROCHEMICALS 


EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 
ENJAY COMPANY, ING., 15 West 51st St., New York 19, N. Y., Akron* Boston + Charlotte * Chicago * Detroit» Los Angeles * New Orleans + Tulsa 





New steels are 
born at 
Armco 

















IT DRILLED ALMOST 5 MILES INTO THE EARTH 


The world’s record ... 25,340 feet...was set late in 1958 by a National Supply Company oi! well drilling rig near Fort 
Stockton, Pecos County, Texas. This Armco subsidiary, world’s largest manufacturer and distributor of oil field machinery 


and equipment, also supplied several hundred tons of drill pipe and casing. The special steel drilling line, which was required 


to support 600,000 pounds of tubular products, was manufactured by Union Wire Rope Corporation, another Armco subsidiary. 








HIGH-STRENGTH BOLTS STOP RIVETING RACKET 


From Armco’s Sheffield Division come special high-strength steel 
bolts that replace rivets. More than 72,000 pounds of these 
bolts were used in a new overpass at Kansas City, Missouri. It 
takes only half as many men to put them in, and their gripping 
action clamps steel girders tighter and more permanently than 
rivets. They’re quiet, too. Wrenches replace ear-shattering rivet 
guns. Think about it next time you see but don’t /ear structural 
steel going up. 


ARMCO MULTI-PLATE® DRAINS AFRICAN AIRPORT 


Draining this airport in Dakar is one example of the way Armco 
serves overseas. Through The Armco Internationa! Corporation, 
new ideas in steels and steel products are helping to build industry 
and strengthen the economy of the free countries of the world. 
On every continent, Armco International's manufacturing plants, 
warehouses and technical services are continually increasing their 
contribution to international trade. 


HERE'S A BETTER WAY TO BUILD 


A money-saving idea in building is the interlocking STEELOX 
wall panel —a feature of Armco Steel Buildings. Panels are pre 
cision made of special Armco-developed steels coated with zinc 
or aluminum. Parts are delivered ready for quick, economic 
assembly. These buildings, made by Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products, Inc., help business, industry and farmers beat the high 
cost of construction. 


SPECIAL ARMCO STEEL DOUBLES MUFFLER LIFE 


In actual road tests, the muffler (left), made of uncoated steel, looked like this after 14% years 
of use. The muffler (right), made of Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL, was still in good condition afte: 
4% years when it was removed for inspection. Normally, ALUMINIZED STEEL mufflers last at 
least twice as long as ordinary mufflers. This special hot-dip aluminum-coated steel, originated 
by Armco Division, has excellent resistance to a combination of heat and corrosion. 


* * * 
Shown here are only a few examples of how Armco’s divisions and subsidiaries serve 
you with new steels and steel products. From its 40,000 men and women, in 94 
plants around the world, comes a growing stream of advances in products and pro- 


duction techniques made possible by continuous research. Armco Steel Corporation, 
General Offices, Middletown, Ohio. 


ARMCO STEEL 


Armco Division - Sheffield Division + The National Supply Company - Armco Drainage & Meta! Products, Inc. 
The Armco Internationa! Corporation « Union Wire Rope Corporation - Southwest Stee! Products 





Good bet: You're paying for lubricants you don’t need 


Does this case sound familiar to you? 

A midwest firm was buying lubricants onthe 
recommendation of every department head, 
foreman or even operator. Inventory — often 
duplicated — was scattered all over the plant, 
yet shortages in one spot were never related 
to overstocks in another. The result: costly 
overstocking, extra handling, increased dan- 
gers of misapplication. 

Management then instituted an Organized 


Lubrication Plan. Now they use 20 lubes 
instead of 97, have cut their purchase orders 
from 300 to 12 per year. Direct savings are 
estimated at thousands of dollars annually. 

Can Organized Lubrication save money in 
your plant? Contact your local Texaco Engi- 
neer or write for “Management Practices that 
Control Costs via Organized Lubrication.” 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., Dept. B-82. 





LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 


TUNE IN...Metropolitan Opera 
Radio BROADCASTS 
every Saturday afternoon 
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1959’s Pre-Tax Profits 


seasonally adjusted annual rates in billions of dollars 
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A Record Year in the Making 


Business is going to break all records 
in piling up profits in 1959. By now the 
only question is just how big pre-tax 
profits are likely to be. 

This week, estimates of pre-tax profits 
made earlier in the year are being re- 
vised sharply upward by the forecasters 
in New York and Washington. And a 
BUSINESS WEEK survey of corporations 
this week confirms these expectations. 

As the chart above shows, there’s no 
firm agreement on how large profits be- 
fore taxes will be this year. But the bet- 
ting is that they will be surprisingly 
large, far larger than the Treasury esti- 
mates of a few months back, which few 
forecasters were then willing to accept. 

The most optimistic see profits he 
the year at close to $55-billion, with the 
fourth-quarter profits reaching an an- 
nual rate of $60-billion. At the lower 
end, the predictions are for a $50-bil- 
lion to $51-billion total, which some 
claim is “already in the bag.” If profits 
manage to reach a middle range of, say, 


$52- to $53-billion, it would represent 
an increase of 46% over 1958. 
¢ Doubters—Not all economists go 
along with this “new look’ in profits. 
The staff of Congress’ Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue ‘l'axation, for in- 
stance, thinks that the Treasury has 
overestimated the revenues it will re- 
ceive from taxpayers, corporate and in- 
dividual. A number of other economists, 
feel that current high profits are un- 
likely to be sustained later in the year. 
Most official forecasters are convinced 

that earlier estimates are too low; if 
the revised predictions are more nearly 
correct, it will have a great many imph- 
cations for the economy: 

¢ It will mean there is an excellent 
chance of balancing the budget, con- 
ceivably at a higher level of spending 
than the Administration contemplates. 
This prospect, however, is being dis- 
puted by official Washington (page 41). 

¢ It will stiffen labor’s demands for 
higher wages. 


e It will mean record dividend pay- 
outs, and will tend to justify the cur- 
rent level of stock prices; hence, it may 
touch off a new stock market rise based 
on even greater expectations about fu- 
ture profits. 

e It may mean a new burst of capi- 
tal spending. 

The sharp revision in thinking is re- 
cent. Generally, most forecasters work- 
ing for the government and the big 
banks have been fairly optimistic (BW— 
Jan.3’59,p19). They have felt that 
profits would show a strong rebound 
from last year’s rate of $36.4-billion 
Most forecasters, in fact, predicted that 
1959 profits would better the previous 
record of $45.5-billion, registered in 
1955. 

e Raising Sights—Now many of the 
forecasters are junking their preliminary 
estimates. A lot of them frankly admit 
that they scoffed at the Treasury for 
estimating 1959 pre-tax profits at be- 
tween $47-billion and $48-billion. To- 
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What Happened in 1955 
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day these forecasters feel that the ‘Treas- 
urv’s figures are ““much too low.” 

Ihe ‘Treasury itself sticks to its old 
estimate, at least in public. Privately, 
its officials say they regard $47-billion as 
a “rock bottom minimum.” ‘Thev are 
reluctant, however, to accept any other 
estimate for fear that it will be an invi- 
tation to Congress to embark on a 
spending spree. As it is, the ‘Treasury 
now seems confident that profits in 
1959 will mean a balanced budget, 
even if spending tends to mount some- 
what. 

Other government forecasters are 
only slightly more talkative. ‘They fear 
that their figures could be construed as 
a weapon for the labor unions in their 
wage negotiations. And they, too, do 
not want Congress to go on a new 
spending spree. 
¢ In Proportion—While labor can be 
expected to accuse management of 
profiteering and may even renew Walter 
Reuther’s old call for a “look at the 
books,” the fact is that total profits of 
$50-billion or better are hardly dispro- 
portionate to gross national product or 
national income. Larger profits might 
involve an upward revision in GNP and 
national income, but profits would have 
to reach well over $55-billion before 
they could be considered excessive. 

In 1950, for example, profits 
amounted to 16.8% of national income, 
a postwar record; in 1955, they were 
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13.2%. Assuming pre-tax profits of 
$50-billion, gross national product of 


$47 3-billion, and national income at 
$390-billion, profits would be only 
12.8% of national income; if GNP 


were at $485-billion and national in- 
come at $400-billion, then profits of 
$55-billion would be 13.7% of national 
income, which is just above the 1955 
figure, but lower than the ratio chalked 
up in 1947, 1948, 1949, and 1951. 

¢ Fed Optimism—Upward revisions in 
profit estimates have been made by the 
Federal Reserve, both in Washington 
and in the New York bank. Fed ofh- 
cials have been optimistic about profits 
since the economy started its comeback 
last year. They were predicting profits 
of $50-billion for 1959 when the Treas- 
ury fixed on $47-billion. As one Fed 
official said this week, “‘It’s like the old 
joke about everyone laughing when we 
sat down to play the piano. Now every- 
one is joining the chorus.” 

Some Fed officials think that profits 
were running at an annual rate of $50- 
billion in the first quarter, and the 
look for a much higher rate in the 
second quarter. 

The Fed’s expectations must be taken 
with a grain of salt. ‘The money man- 
agers tend to justify their tightening 
of credit by citing the “runaway’’ profit 
picture. As they see it, the volume of 
profits showing up in the steel indus- 
try may weaken management resistance 


to labor demand tor wage hikes, and 
thus touch off a wage-price spiral. ‘he 
higher they estimate profits, the more 
they favor a tight credit policy. 

While few other groups are as bullish 
as the Fed, almost all seem to have 
raised their sights considerably. Unofh- 
cial estimates by some Commerce Dept. 
economists have first-quarter profits run- 
ning at an annual rate of $48-billion, 
well below the Fed estimate. But 
Commerce economists note that this is 
above the ‘Treasury figure and they ex- 
pect that the first quarter will be the 
low for the vear. 
¢ Pitfalls—All those who are estimating 
profits sav there are numerous pitfalls 
ihe inventory accumulation now going 
on as a hedge against a steel strike 
tends to boost present profits at the 
expense of the future. Similarly, a 
strike is sure to have some effects on 
profits; if it is short, it -is probabl 
that profits will see only a slight dip 
followed by a gradual rise; if the strike 
is a long one, profits will drop and 
then rise sharply; and if there is no 
strike, it is probable that profits will 
level off on a high plateau. 

Industry has already seen a_ sharp 
rebound in profits. Profits suffered a 
steep drop from the fourth quarter of 
'957, when thev were at annual rate 
of $39.9-billion, to the first quarter of 
1958, when they sank to $31.7-billion. 
In the second quarter, there was a 
slight rise—to a $32-billion rate. Then 
the climb began, with profits bounding 
to $37.9-billion in the third quarter and 
$44-billion in the fourth, according to 
estimates of the Commerce Dept. and 
the Council of Economic Advisers. 

A rise to $48-billion, or even $50- 
billion, is not out of line for the first 
quarter. In fact, a first-quarter advance 
to an annual rate of $48-billion repre- 
sents a slowing down in the rate of 
climb; a jump to $50-billion would 
mean that the profits are just about 
holding their pace. 
¢ Steel Industry—The profits perform- 
ance of the steel companies indicates 
that a $50-billion figure may even be 
an underestimate. Steel profits, accord- 
ing to Wall Street and the companies 
themselves, are “going through the 
roof.” 

Many steel companies will be re- 
porting carnings that are five or six 
times better than the depressed figures 
of a year ago. They do not expect this 
improvement to last, of course, but they 
are astounded at the gain in profit 
margins brought by greater productivity 
and better capital equipment. 

While steel profits may falter, those 
who expect a jump in total profits say 
that if profits run at an annual rate of 
$50-billion in the first quarter, a rise to 
$55-billion by yearend would be “‘nor- 
mal.” It would be a slowing down in 
the rate of growth much like the slow- 
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down in 1956. Those who are betting 
on a higher last-quarter profit rate, of 
$56-billion to $60-billion, also buy the 
slowdown argument, but they add that 
there is a real possibility that the big 
buildup in profits will make for an out- 
burst of capital spending. 

Those who have upped their figures 
for 1959 cite 1954-55 as a precedent. 
Profits dropped from $38.3-billion in 
1953 to $34.1-billion in 1954; then 
they rose in 1955 to $44.9-billion. On 
a quarterly basis, the last months of 
1953 saw profits at an annual rate of 
$29.7-billion; by last quarter, they were 
at $46.1-billion, a rise of 55%. 
¢ A Faster Pace—This time everything 
is moving faster. Profits dropped much 
more drastically—from $43.4-billion in 
1957 to $36.4-billion in 1958. But the 
rise has been much faster, too. This, 
explains the optimist, is due to the 
vigorous snapback of the economy. In 
the 1954-55 period, the rise in industrial 
production was much slower. 

There is more to the improvement in 
profits than that. Costs and overhead 
had been crimping profit margins. But 
the plant and equipment installed in 
the 1955-57 boom paved the way for 
big productivity increases. 
¢ Variations—This does not mean that 
every company is counting on increas- 
ing profits and profit margins. BUSINESS 
WEEK'S survey shows that the profit 
picture varies in different industries and 
in different companies. Almost uni- 
formly, profits are higher than a year 
ago, but some increases have been 
really spectacular. 

In Philadelphia, a big manufacturer 
reports sales up by 35% in the first 
quarter, but profits quadrupled. The 
reason is a new cost accounting system 
that controls overhead and labor costs 
very closely. 

A manufacturing company in Hou- 
ston thinks that “first-quarter sales and 
profits will be the best in company 
history,” with sales up between 10% 
and 15%, profits by 40%, over the 
1958 figures. In California, two of the 
biggest electronics companies, which 
were not hard hit by the recession last 
year, report big profit hikes—one of 
40%, the other 20%. And a prefab 
house builder in Georgia sees a 50% 
increase in profits mainly because vol- 
ume has reached the point that throws 
off big profits without too large an 
increase in costs. 
¢ Capital Spending—It will take a capi- 
tal spending outburst, though, to swell 
profits all the way to $60-billion. Most 
companies in the capital goods field 
report that their earnings are risirig very 
slowly. They expect that earnings will 
continue to lag because of the long lead 
time involved in capital goods pur- 
chases, and though earnings are better 
than in 1958, they point out that last 
year was one of deep gloom. 
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How Federal Budget May Go 


Fiscal Years 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1968 
(Billions of 1958 Dollars) 
Receipts ... 68.0 76.8 81.3 84.3 87.4 90.5 104.6 
Expenditures 
Very high . . 80.8 86.3 91.1 95.7 99.4 115.0 
eee 80.4 85.1 88.4 91.5 94.6 105.0 
Medium 80.9 79.0 82.1 83.8 85.8 88.0 97.1 
Me 77.0 77.9 79.1 80.4 81.8 87.1 


As Washington lawmakers returned 
to the budget wars from Easter recess 
this week, the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development handed them 
copies of the figures in the table above 
—illustrating four spending roads the 
federal government might follow. 

The CED’s budget study, authored 
by Harvard economist Otto Eckstein, 
shows that at current tax rates deficits 
would be fairly moderate even with very 
high levels of spending for defense and 
welfare. On the other hand, balancing 
the budget now could make hefty tax 
cuts possible in future years. 

Assuming a 3% annual growth rate 
in the economy after full recovery in 
1960, Eckstein charts these potential 
spending rates: 

Very high, combining a military pro- 
gram of the sort urged by the Gaither 
Committee with heavy domestic expen- 
ditures. This would bring deficits of 
$4-billion to $10-billion. 

High, including some stepup in mili- 
tary spending and ambitious civilian 
programs. Deficits would run to $4-bil- 
lion through 1964, less later on. 

Medium, considered “most probable” 
by CED because of political factors. 
The result would be a $2.2-billion defi- 
cit for 1960, surpluses after 1962. 

Low, along the lines of Pres. Ei- 
senhower’s present course, with tight 
housekeeping and few new programs. 
After 1960, surpluses would range from 
$3.4-billion to $17.5-billion. 
¢ Route of Approach—Eckstein ar- 
rived at his figures by interviewing fed- 
eral officials on specific future programs 
and projecting spending estimates into 
the future after weighing the probable 
balance of political forces. 

If the nation follows Eckstein’s me- 
dium road, the biggest boost in federal 
spending would be for national security: 


Now 1964 1968 

(Millions of dollars) 

Defense ..,.... 40,800 45,800 51,000 

Foreign aid .... 3,881 3,550 3,850 

Atomic energy.. 2,630 3,250 3,520 

a eee 153. 1,000 ~—:1,600 
In this projection, defense spending 
would rise little more than $1-billion 
a year, because of economy sentiment, 


and foreign aid would be held down by 
the political opposition it regularly en- 
counters in Congress. 

Welfare programs are expected to 
cost far less than now widely feared— 
or hoped, depending on the point of 
view: 

Now 1964 1968 
(Millions of dollars) 


Veterans ...... 5,286 6,305 6,375 
Education ..... 323 500 600 
Health ........ 598 880 ~=1,100 
Housing ...... 1,064 1,135 2,040 


The big jump in housing expendi 
tures would come from urban renewal 
programs, which will really get going 
only in the mid-60s. CED anticipates 
a small veterans’ pension and a modest 
scholarship program, but it expects op- 
position to defeat any really big aid-to- 
education proposals and other welfare 
plans. 
¢ Higher and Higher—Other domestic 
programs close to Congressional hearts 
are projected at high and, for the most 
part, rising levels: 

Now 1964 1968 
(Millions of dollars) 


Agriculture .... 7,341 7,000 7,100 
Reclamation - «ee 400 400 
Civil works .... 769 1,000 1,100 
a 97 130 150 
Aviation ....... 466 750 900 


The only exception to the rising 
trend is agriculture, but even there 
federal spending will remain high de- 
spite the efforts of economizers. Heavier 
air trafic will require more money for 
safety measures, and the increase in 
travel will also involve spending for park 
facilities. 

Costs of servicing the national debt 
are expected to rise from $7.2-billion 
to $8.4-billion without any further 
climb in interest rates, but smaller ex- 
penditures are expected for defense 
stockpiling and the Post Office Dept. 
¢ State and Local—Eckstein’s CED 
study also includes a set of “medium” 
budget projections for state and local 
governments. Because of rising costs of 
education, Eckstein foresees a tight 
squeeze on these spending bodies, since 
their receipts at current tax levels seem 
certain to lag behind expenditures. 
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After collision with Swedish liner Stockholm, this modern “unsinkable” Italian ship goes down in Atlantic 45 


ANDREA DORIA mi. south of Nantucket Island. Fifty-one lives were lost, mostly aboard the Andrea Doria. 
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J This week, a weathered ship’s cap 
| tain stood before an investigating board M 
| and attempted to justify actions that m 
j had resulted in the second major sea Je 
accident within the past few weeks a 
ae j In fast-closing fog, the sleek luxury th 
: liner Santa Rosa, racing along at 21.5 H. 
/ knots, had knifed deep into the port wl 
quarter of the 16,000-ton tanker Val 
chem off the New Jersey coast, taking th 
four lives and doing thousands of th 
dollars’ worth of damage to the two (rl 
ships. ale 
It was the third major accident in ch 
the past three vears where ultra-modern 21 
ocean liners, equipped with the latest tu 
radar and navigational aids, had collided to- 
on the approaches to New York Harbor abi 
(map) while running at near top speeds 
in weather plagued by a mariner’s worst Sai 
enemy—fog tio 
First, and most tragic, of the colli- ch 
sions was on July 25, 1956, when the Ro 
Swedish liner Stockholm sliced into his 
ATLANTIC sss Sag, the side of the Italian liner Andrea to 
eC Doria (above), with loss of 51 lives. rad 
The Doria sank. Early last month, the aw 
OCEAN American liner Constitution, hurrying 14 
to go back into service after a remodel- 21. 
ing that raised her passenger capacity ‘ 
to 1,088, sheared off the bow of the lef 
18,435-ton Norwegian tanker Jalanta bil: 
Symbols on this map represent the 80 oceangoing ships that enter or (above, right), cil: ‘tty dation Then hal 
leave New York Harbor each day. In clear weather, this traffic is came the Santa Rosa-Valchem collision, | sp 
dangerous enough, with ships crisscrossing each other's courses. In taking four lives. the 
fo (an average of 2 or 22 days each month), the danger is sharply qué 
increased, even with radar navigation. I. How It Happened _ 
al 
Collision 1: July 25, 1956, Italian liner Andrea Doria and Swedish ‘ ees yng re sara of 2% anc 
‘ * Santa Rosa and the Valchem this week Sar 
liner Stockholm, at about 11:10 p.m. in fog; 51 lives lost. had an oddly familiar ring, thanks to ast 
Collision 2: Mar. 1, 1959, American liner Constitution and Norwegian the similarities to the earlier accidents. on 
tanker Jalanta, at about 11 a.m. in fog; no loss of life. Some ears even detected echoes of the tak 
Titanic disaster—a new ship of ultra- | tan 
Collision 3: Mar. 26, 1959, American liner Santa Rosa and American | modern design and equipment racing ’ 
tanker Valchem, at about 3 a.m. in fog; four lives lost. | + the fog to maintain her sched- twr 
| ule. che 
i 
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It was almost precisely 3 a.m. on 
Mar. 26 when the Grace Line’s $25- 
million Santa Rosa, coming up the New 
Jersey coast with 247 passengers and 
a crew of 265, cut the stern nearly off 
the Valchem, outbound in_ ballast. 
Here’s what the testimony says about 
what happened: 

2:50 a.m. Capt. Frank S. Siwik of 
the Santa Rosa says his radar showed 
the Valchem slightly on his starboard 
(righthand) bow, 4.9 mi. ahead. He 
alerted the engine room for speed 
changes but maintained his speed of 
21.5 knots. He ordered a slight left 
turn, to widen the gap in a starboard- 
to-starboard passing. Visibility was 
about 24 mi. 

2:57 am. The second mate of the 
Santa Rosa, plotting the tanker’s posi- 
tion on radar, reported that the Val- 
chem would pass 0.3 mi. to the Santa 
Rosa’s starboard. Capt. Siwik swung 
his ship a bit more to the left, again 
to widen the gap. At this point, the 
radar showed the tanker to be 24 mi. 
away, but visibility was down to about 
14 mi. The Santa Rosa continued at 
21.5 knots. 

Seconds later, Siwik ordered “hard 
left,” but he didn’t cut speed. Visi- 
bility had swiftly dropped to less than 
half a mile. While the ship was re- 
sponding to its left turn, Siwik heard 
the fog signal of the Valchem one- 
quarter to one-half mile on his starboard 
bow. Almost at the same time, the 
tanker’s masthead lights showed up— 
and the ship was lying dead in the 
Santa Rosa’s path. Siwik ordered full 
astern on the engines and hard fight 
on the helm, but neither order could 
take effect before the liner hit the 
tanker’s port quarter (left rear). 

Momentum carried the Santa Rosa 
two-thirds of the way through the Val- 
chem; the liner backed away with 
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With battered bow, 


CONSTITUTION grouna), 


the tanker’s funnel perched on her 
bow. 

According to the tanker’s captain, his 
officers had detected on radar the Santa 
Rosa’s approach, and his ship had 
turned to the right, reducing speed and 
sounding its fog signal. 


ll. Placing the Blame 


If there is anything clear about the 
evidence in all three collisions, it was 
the fact that international maritime 
rules are made to be broken—or at least 
bent. 

In at least two of the cases, ship mas- 
ters were held to have turned left in a 
bow-on approach, whereas international 
tules of the road say to turn right in 
passing. None of the passenger liners 
seems to have reduced speed, though the 
rules say a ship must be able to stop in 
half the range of visibility—if fog cuts 
visibility to one mile, for example, the 
ship should be able to stop in half a 
mile. 
¢ Fog Whistles—Rules say, too, that in 
fog a ship must sound a 4- to 6-sec. blast 
on its whistle every two minutes. In 10 
minutes preceding the Santa Rosa’s col- 
lision, Capt. Siwik testified one fog sig- 
nal was sounded—by hand, although the 
ship is equipped with an automatic 
fog signal that could have been used. 

It is well known, too, that liner cap- 
tains are reluctant to sound fog signal 
while passengers are sleeping. An auto- 
matic signal can be very annoying to the 
paying customers. 
¢ Passenger Pressure—So can reducing 
speed in fog, causing passengers to 
miss connections at their arrival point. 
Shipping men point out that in the last 
30 years, losses from all causes at sea 
have dropped 50%, yet losses from col- 
lisions have decreased only 25%. Pas- 
senger ships figure in these statistics 
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whose bow she sliced off near Ambrose Lightship. 
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Severe bow damage 
SANTA ROSA shows where liner cat 
two-thirds through the width of the tanker 
Valchem off the New Jersey coast last week. 
Four of the tanker crew were killed. 
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out of proportion to their number. 

This is nothing new, as any student 
of maritime affairs will testify. More 
than 100 years ago, the captains of the 
crack Atlantic packets staked their repu- 
tations on their ability to make fast 
passages, regardless of the hazards to 
ship and passengers. Lines take pride 
in maintaining their schedules despite 
weather, though none ever instructs its 
captains to take chances. 

In the Coast Guard investigations of 
the Constitution’s collision, the liner’s 
master, Capt. James W. La Belle, 
openly testified he deemed it proper to 
rely on radar in fog instead of reduc- 
ing speed. ‘Every transatlantic liner is 
doing it every dav,” he said. 


lll. What Can Radar Do? 


Ship masters have justified their speed 
in poor visibility by the presence of 
radar, though they usually also post 
extra lookouts and sound fog signals. 
But radar turns out to be far from fool- 
proof. 

Some of its troubles are technical—a 
breakdown at a crucial moment, the 
problem of “sea return” (reflection 
from waves). Even fog banks and rain 
squalls will sometimes blur the radar 
scope, interfering with short-range 

viewing. 

Some troubles are human. Merchant 
ships, for example, don’t always op- 
erate radar with the precision necessary 
to sort out the “blips” that mean ships. 
Continuous plotting, too, is needed 
to interpret what those ships are doing. 
In most cases, a merchant ship’s officer 
plots them only intermittently. A pass- 
ing glance at the radar scope won't 
necessarily tell all the information that 
ls required when ships are on collision 
cour;rses. 
¢ Training—Tl'o speed up the training 
of merchant marine officers in the effec- 
tive use of radar, the Maritime Admin- 
istration operates three schools that give 
a free five-day course. ‘The Coast Guard 
requires that ships’ officers be proficient 
in radar use before they can move up to 
a higher license. 

Some ships, too, run good radar 
training programs for all officers; others 
have none, and sometimes only the 
ship’s master is qualified. 

However, shipping experts are com- 
ing around to the idea that too much 
reliance on radar can be as dangerous as 
failing to use it. They have three pas- 
senger liner collisions to support their 
view. 

Right now, ships are not required by 
law to have radar, although all passenger 
liners and a sizable number of freighters 
and tankers do have it. Virtually all 
ships now coming into service will be 
equipped with radar. Cost of equipping 
a ship with it comes to about $10,000 
to $15,000. 
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Another Boom Is Shaping 


This year’s starts will come close 
to the record set in 1955. Most 
buyers already own homes, are 
upgrading to better ones. 


“It will be one of the best vears 
in the homebuilding business,” says a 
Philadelphia builder. 

Few in the industry will dispute 
this. Dwelling units are going up at 
a rate that outpaces last year by about 
10% and may even overtake the record 
set in 1955. If the high mark is missed, 
it won't be by much. Housing starts 
will come close to 1.3-million by year- 
end (chart). 

Already comfortably fat with a dollar 
volume $255-million ahead of 1958, 
builders with few exceptions are now 
revising construction plans upward. The 
big reasons: 

¢ A demand for homes, particu- 
larly higher-priced models, that was 
underestimated by everybody. 

e An expected demand later this 
year for 100,000 more starts if Congress 
and the President approve legislation to 
raise the ceiling on interest rates for 
GI housing from the current 43% to 
54%. A housing bill carrying the 


raised ceiling is expected by May. 
¢ Builders Are Happy—Both reasons 
figure strongly in builders’ plans, ac- 
cording to a BUSINESS WEEK survey of 
heavily populated areas. A Milwaukee 
contractor, who is doubling the number 
of homes he will erect, says, “It looks 


like our biggest year in history.” In 
Des Moines, builders look for “the 
best since 1955.” Even in depressed 


Detroit, January and February starts 
were up 19%, and builders plan a 10% 
increase on the year. San Francisco 
calls it a boom, and New York builders, 
who have a “skyrocketing apartment 
house market,” are doubling and trip- 
ling home starts. 

There are some sour notes, of course, 
Atlanta and Baltimore expect only a 
“modest upturn’ this year. Cleveland 
builders see a 7% increase in starts over 
“‘a bad ’58” and say there are “too many 
ifs’—a steel strike, tighter supply of 
money, timing of the housing bill. 
¢ Money Problems—But for the major- 
ity, the outlook is the best in vears, 
despite problems that threaten only 
mildly now but which certainly will 
take on a greater potency. One is the 
cost of money. About half the builders 
are not so concerned with tight money 
as with expensive money. Most find 
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that funds are ample. But GI loans 
are being discounted from a low of 
four points to a high of 11. Typical, 
perhaps, is the 6% to 7% discount on 
Veterans’ Administration mortgages in 
Pittsburgh. Federal Housing Admin- 
istration loans are being discounted 
from 1% to 5%. 

All this makes the conventional loan 
attractive, even at 54% to 6%. At the 
same time, however, the higher inter- 
est rate and the shorter term of the 
conventional loan (20 years) is driving 
the lower- and middle-income groups 
out of the market. Meanwhile, builders 
who absorb the discount on FHA and 
VA loans complain of nets of 2% or 
so, and are raising prices above the in- 
come abilities of many buyers. 
¢ Rising Costs—Another factor that 
threatens to limit the best market to 
houses selling at $20,000 or more is 
the rocketing costs of land. A Phil- 
adelphia builder says the popular price 
range home—$11,000 to $12,000 is al- 
ready vanishing. 

Land prices aren’t the only reasons. 
Materials and labor costs are on the 
rise again, too. This week, United 
States Plywood Corp. raised a key grade 
of fir plywood $5 per thousand square 
feet. Meanwhile, construction labor is 
due for the usual pay increases that 
follow construction pickups. 
¢ Few Quibbles—The end result is 
that builders are pricing their homes 
from 5% to 12% higher. Even so, 
prospects do little quibbling over prices. 
On the other hand, builders claim they 
are up against a shrewder, more in- 
formed buyer thar they met in the 
postwar, shelter-seeking years. 

The reason is that most homebuyers 
today, perhaps for the first time in 
decades, are people who have already 
owned a home. “Nearly all of these 
second-home buyers,” says a Los An- 
geles builder, ‘are 30 to 45 years old, 
have growing families, the money for 
the downpayment, and the salary.” It 
is, in fact, a symptom of the health 
of the higher-priced home market that 
few buyers fail to qualify for loans. In 
the low-priced market, the rejection 
rate of loan applications is higher. 
¢ Interest Rate—To serve the buyer 
with a “beer pocketbook,” builders are 
counting on the federal bill to raise 
the interest rate ceiling on VA loans. 
A Midwest builder says, “GI loans are 
so unrealistic in interest rates it is 
ridiculous.” Besides, in some areas, 
enders are reluctant to supply the 
smaller loan market. 

“If GI loans can be made at the 
same yield as FHA,” says a Southern 
builder, “the VA program would be 
much more desirable than FHA.” The 
reason, according to a Portland. builder, 
is that it involves less red tape. Lend- 
ers, too, prefer the VA program. In 
the event of foreclosure, they get their 
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money immediately instead of having 
to wait a year for a sheriff's deed. Also, 
they get cash instead of debentures, and 
save money on attorney fees. 

Both Congress and the President 
want the higher interest rate. The 
clash is on other aspects of the pro- 
posed legislation. A New York bank 
estimates that a higher rate would con- 
tribute 100,000 new starts to the year’s 
production. A Milwaukee builder is re- 
entering the VA market. Another Mid- 
west company plans to put up 900 VA 


homes within the next eight months. 
¢ House-Hunting—Meanwhile, —_ thou- 
sands of people—with or without the 
needed income—have joined the week- 
end hunt for homes. Builders are 
flooded with more customers than they 
can handle, and are promoting weck- 
day hunting. A Boston builder is so 
jammed on weekends that he plans to 
open model homes on Wednesdays. A 
Dallas builder, who sells homes in the 
$25,000 to $30,000 range, estimates a 
recent Sunday crowd at over 3,000. 


State Aid for Middle-Income Housing 


New York is studying ways to “sweeten” up builders. The 
goal is more rooms renting at $40 a month. 


The city rich have any number of 
luxury apartments from which to 
choose. The poor have their slums and 
public housing. But the people in be- 
tween, who don’t want a suburban 
home on easy terms, often must live 
below—or above—their means. 

Middle-income families are not pur- 
posely discriminated against. ‘The prob- 
lem is that at today’s costs—land, con- 
struction, financing, taxes—a builder 
can’t put up rooms to rent for less 
than $40 a month, if that low, without 
government help. 

Last week, the New York legislature 
made a second stab at helping out. In 
1955, it had passed a Limited-Profit 
Housing Companies Law that was sup- 
posed to get middle-income housing 
built. That law didn’t get the job done. 
¢ Short-Comings—The 1955 law pro- 
vided sweeteners for the builders. It 
allowed the state to make the builders 
90% low-interest mortgage loans, and 
permitted the cities to exempt them 
from half their property taxes. In re- 
turn, the builders had to hold rents 
low enough to produce no more than 
6% return on their 10% equity. The 
result: some cooperatives in New York 
City, only 373 rental units upstate. 

In January, Gov. Nelson Rockefeller 
named a task force to study middle-in- 
come housing. 

Headed by Vice-Pres. Otto L. Nel- 
son, Jr., of New York Life Insurance 
Co., the group was asked to turn in 
proposals before the legislature’s pre- 
Easter adjournment. No matter how 
the men sliced it, they had little choice 
save to recommend more sweeteners for 
the builders. The legislature agreed. 
¢ Changes—In two respects, where the 
task force found the 1955 law unwork- 
able, changes were made: 

¢ Developers can now sell their 
projects to take a capital gain after only 
15 years, instead of having to wait 35 
years. Weighing the restricted 6% re- 
turn and the aos wait, builders in 
droves had stayed out of the program. 


¢ Once builders pay off the mort- 
gage after 15 years, they will be free 
not only from state control but from 
back property taxes. Under the old law, 
taxes that had been abated would fall 
due in a lump sum after 35 years. 

In addition, the legislature agreed 
that the state’s money could be 
stretched by bringing in savings banks 
and insurance companies on a matching 
basis. ‘To the $100-million that New 
York voters approved in November, pri- 
vate lenders would add $200-million 
enough to triple from 7,000 to 21,000 
the number of units that could be built 

The private institutions are being 
asked to make available 4% of their as- 
sets to the proposed Limited-Profit 
Housing Mortgage Corp., which they 
themselves would run. They would be 
asked to make the mortgages at onl) 
44% against the state’s 34%. That 
rate is less than what they get elsewhere, 
but the state will save them money by 
servicing the mortgages. 
¢ Enough?—Assuming that lenders will 
be lured into the program, the remain 
ing question is whether the sweeteners 
now are sweet enough for the builders. 
The state is helping them save on inter- 
est and taxes—major factors that deter- 
mine how much rent they must charge 
By asking cities to spot these projects 
on urban renewal sites, the state also is 
trying to cut down land costs. 

Developers still want to be able to 
build one of these apartment houses 
without tying up their own cash. As 
the 1955 law has been. administered, 
theoretically they could come close to 
“mortgaging out”—that is, avoid using 
their own money. The law requires a 
10% equity—the other 90% is mort- 
gage—but a builder could leave in his 
construction profit, which can go as 
high as 74%, as part of his equity. 
Builders now talk of having the allow- 
able profit raised and of being permitted 
an additional 3% for home office over- 
head. The State Div. of Housing has 
the power to go along. 
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. [steel] wage increases 
Feb. 25: should be measured by in- 


creases in productivity, and I think there 


would be no inflationary effect if they were 
measured by that criterion.” 


“In the event price increases 
Mar. 10: occur while the [oil import 
quota} program is in effect, the [OCDM) 
director is required to determine whether 
such increases are necessary .. .” 


New Kind of Inflation 


Ihe Administration—like Congress 
is flirting with the idea of direct inter- 
vention in the economy to keep a new 
price spiral from starting 

Whether it goes ahead depends on 
what kind of settlement seems to be 
shaping up in the steel talks, which 
begin next month, and what happens 
in the next few months to oil prices 

Che Administration’s new attitude is 
in marked contrast to its former belief 
that credit restraint and balanced budg- 
ets are all that are necessary to halt 
inflation. It has no broad program in 
mind, and is just as opposed as ever to 
rigid price and wage controls. But it is 
more willing now to step into specific 
situations as thev arise and throw the 
weight of the Administration positively 
on the side of stable prices. 
¢ The Test—Steel is the first big test 

In his press conference last week, 
Pres. Eisenhower went further than 
ever before in warning the industry— 
management and union alike—that the 
agreement they reach this year must 
not lead to price increases. His words 
do not quite add up to a definite threat 
to step in to block an inflationary agrec- 
ment. As usual, Eisenhower still says 
responsibility lies with management 
and the union, not with government. 
But what he said this time had a new 
toughness. 

Washington officials interpreted his 
statement as a step toward intervention 
if his advice is not heeded—and some 
executives in the steel industry read it 
the same way. 

“He’s put management and the union 
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both in a box,” one Pittsburgh steelman 
commented, “‘and that’s exactly where 
management is willing to be.” 

There is sentiment in the steel in- 
dustry that 1959 is a vear to avoid price 
increases if at all possible. Those hold- 
ing that feeling have been hoping that 
the union would settle for a figure that 
could be absorbed out of rising produc- 
tivity. They will never approve of hav- 
ing their difficulties with the union 
settled in the White House, but they 
do not dislike the idea of having Eisen- 
hower declare himself against price in- 
creases. They think this might even 
strengthen their bargaining power. 
¢ Growing Concern—The Administra- 
tion’s hardening toward price increases 
showed first in Eisenhower’s January 
economic report to Congress, when he 
announced formation of two special 
committees to study the problem. 

One of these, headed by Vice-Pres. 
Richard M. Nixon, is taking a look at 
the basic causes of inflation. The other, 
with Raymond J. Saulnier, chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, in 
charge, is checking on the price impact 
of government policies. 

It is significant that the President 
made a point of mentioning the Nixon 
group when he talked about the steel 
situation. It could become involved. 

For its part, the Saulnier group has 
already scored a major point. When 
the Administration decided to put oil 
imports on a quota basis, Saulnier asked 
for—and obtained—a policy of raising 
the quotas if prices of oil rise out of 
proportion to increased costs. This does 





“While this is a matter be- 
Mar. 25: tween steel workers and com- 
panies, the public is affected by everything 
they do. . 
way the price is not compelled to go up.” 


Fighting 


not mean a hard freeze on oil prices 
at existing levels. But it amounts to 
stabilization around present levels un- 
less the industry wants to make a show- 
ing on costs. That is something the 
Administration previously would have 
shied away from. 

e Possible Tactics—How far the Ad- 
ministration will go on steel—and ex- 
actly what it will do—depends to an un- 
usual degree on Eisenhower himself. 
His chief adviser will be Saulnier—who 
showed in regard to oil he is not 
afraid to call for direct government 
action. 

As a matter of principle, Saulnier 
doesn’t want to get directly into wage 
negotiations any more than Eisenhower 
does. But there are other things a de- 
termined Administration can do. It can 
appoint a fact-finding board, for exam- 
ple, to explore how high steel wages 
could go without affecting prices. Or 
it can call both parties to the White 
House where, with suitable trappings of 
publicity, public opinion could be di- 
rected against the union, or manage- 
ment, or indiscriminately against both. 

There’s no step-by-step plan in mind 
now to do any of these things. The 
White House is improvising as the situa- 
tion develops: Eisenhower's shifting 
mood holds the answer to what will hap- 
pen. Staff members insist, however, 
the President is being carefully briefed 
and knows exactly what is involved. 

One side describes Eisenhower’s tac- 
tics as a calculated effort to put manage- 
ment and the union in a position where 
they will be forced by public opinion to 


. and they must do it in such a 
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come out with a non-inflationary agree- 
ment. In this sense, he is already inter- 
vening with the full weight of White 
House prestige. 

¢ Past Experience—This doesn’t sur- 
prise the steelmakers. 

“This Administration never has kept 
its hands off us,” one industry leader 
says. “Just, it hasn’t settled things right 
inside the White House like Harry 
Truman used to do.” He had in mind 
the 1956 negotiations in particular, 
when steel executives were pressured to 
end a deadlock. 

An agreement was reached that year 
after a 35-day strike, with benefits to 
the union totaling 574¢ an hour spread 
over three years, and an immediate $8- 
per-ton average price increase. 

That’s the pattern steelmen—and the 
Administration—want to avoid this time. 

“It was well-timed,” one executive says 
of Eisenhower's latest warning about 
price increases. “This of all times we 
should maintain prices where they are.” 
His company has been particularly hard 
hit by low-priced foreign steel the past 
year, 

One steelman says he wouldn’t phrase 
things exactly the way Eisenhower did, 
but “it’s the gist of what we’re after.” 
What happens in the negotiations, he 
believes, depends more on David Mc- 
Donald, president of the union, than 
on the stand of management. 
¢ Something for Dave—“‘You've got to 
give Dave something and start there,” 
he comments. “The question is, how 
much? It can’t be much if we have to 
hold the price line, but it can be some- 
thing.” 

How much, of course, will-be laid out 
early on the bargaining table. 

For years the industry has been argu- 
ing that output per manhour has in- 
creased an average of 2.6% a year since 
1940. Applied to the present employ- 
ment cost per hour, a raise of 2.6% 
would come to 94¢ per hour—a figure 
very close to what some experts have 
been guessing McDonald might settle 
for this year. The catch is that gains 
in output per manhour currently are 
running much higher than the long- 
run average. If McDonald insists on 
the current rate as a standard for in- 
creases, management will balk. 
¢ The Prospects—Officially, negotiators 
for the steel companies will greet Mc- 
Donald with a strict no-wage-boost-no- 
price-boost line when their meetings 
start May 18, in New York. Clifford F. 
Hodd, president of U. S. Steel, set the 
tone in commenting on Eisenhower's 
views: “We see no reason why there 
should be more employment cost in- 
creases and more price increases again 
this year; we will exert every effort to 
avoid both.” 

But the companies can be expected 
to offer better than that eventually. And 
with Washington ready to take a hand 
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if the union fails to accept some in- 
crease, which is in line with output per 
manhour, officials in the Eisenhower 
Administration feel that McDonald will 
be under heavy pressure to accept. 
“Neither side wants a long strike,” 
one White House aide says. ““The com- 


panies have big profits and a big gain 
in productivity; they can afford a raise, 
and will want to get on with the busi- 
ness of selling steel at boom rates. ‘The 
union is suffering from unemployment 
and fears competition from low-priced 
imports, so it won’t hold out for long.” 


Patent Scout Goes to Russia 


Rand Development Corp. is opening a Moscow office 
as a base of operation in its search for new products and sci- 
entific developments for U.S. industry. 


Rand Development Corp. is a Cleve- 
land patent-holding company that spe- 
cializes in digging up ideas for new 
products. This week it is organizing a 
Moscow office to study Soviet technical 
literature and scientific developments. 
Along with American Express Co., this 
makes Rand one of the few U.S. com- 
panies to gain a business foothold in 
the U.S.S.R. 

The move gives Rand scientists a 
golden opportunity to explore virgin 
territory. It also could mean a multi- 
million-dollar business for Rand—in sell- 
ing and buying for U.S. companies new 
processes and research results developed 
behind the Iron Curtain. Any sale 
of unpublished research data to the 
Soviets would require U.S. licenses. 
¢ Skeptics—U.S. industry has tended 
to shrug off reports of Russia’s scientific 
breakthroughs. Much of the skepticism 
is due to lack of a chance for firsthand 
observation. James Rand, president of 
Rand Development, is one who believes 
that Soviet ideas are worth exploring. 
“That’s why we're here,” he says. 

Rand’s Moscow office is being set 
up in the plush Sovietskaya Hotel on 
the outskirts of the city. Rand repre- 
sentatives have been traveling to and 
from Moscow for about six months, re- 
ceiving, according to Pres. Rand, the 
greatest encouragement, cordiality, and 
cooperation from Soviet officials. 
¢ Feeling His Way—Rand is vague as 
to what particular type of process de- 
velopments he will look for first. How- 
ever, he suggests a number of fields in 
which the Russians are said to have 
made major advances: 

Semiconductor materials. The Rus- 
sians claim to have developed a new 
kind of refrigerator with no moving 
parts—presumably along lines similar 
to developments announced here by 
Westinghouse and General Electric. 
The Russians are into production with 
precise constant-temperature container 
on this principle—used on collective 
farms for transporting bull sperm. 

Medical equipment. Particularly in- 
triguing are reports of instruments able 
to transplant human organs automati- 
cally. 


Oil drills. Included here is a line of 
supposedly superior new oil prospecting 
devices. 

Computers. ‘The current excitement 
in this field centers around a machine 
(still being built) that will be able to 
read, translate, then store data from 
the half-million new scientific docu- 
ments appearing annually. 

Cancer. The Russians are reported 
to have obtained electron microscope 
pictures of virus-like particles obtained 
from human cancer. Rand has invited 
two Russian cancer specialists to work 
in its Cleveland laboratories on proj- 
ects aimed at pinning down this theor 
¢ Reactions—Washington’s reaction to 
Rand’s move probably will be one of 
tacit approval. ‘This is an area of non- 
strategic exchange of information, and 
therefore should arouse no objections 

Industry observers are surprised, but 
cautiously approving. A few wonder 
at the speed with which Rand got his 
office going. Others wonder whether 
the fast footwork won’t scare the Rus- 
sians off a bit. 

But, while everything seems to be 
going smoothly for Rand at the mo- 
ment, a few industrialists predict that 
he may meet stubborn resistance from 
Russian industry when it comes to the 
point of parting with hard-won scien- 
tific developments. At the Eighth Soviet 
Chemical Congress—which closed last 
week—it was clear that some Russians 
are beginning to fret over the possibility 
of non-Soviet countries pirating their 
ideas. The matter of patent protection 
dominated most of the informal dis- 
cussion at the nine-day meeting. 

* Protection—Unofficial government 
news organs have hinted at this resent- 
ment. A major article appearing in 
Pravda during the meetings generated 
as much comment as any paper de- 
livered. Written by Nikolai Emanuel, 
member of the Academy of Sciences 
and a leading participant at the con- 
gress, the article decried the lack of 
Soviet experience in patent protection. 

“It is important to do something 
to protect the Soviet Union’s priority 
in these scientific and technical inno- 
vations immediately.” 
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. . a little better than last year, still not up to the 1957 level.” 
—Columbia University 


“This is a normal year, neither boom 
nor recession.”’ — Purdue University 





‘We are hiring new engineers because technical advances 
are coming along so fast we have to hire additional people 
to keep up.’ — a Midwest manufacturer 


“Specific training is still the thing in demand.” 


— University of Tennessee 


“Industrial management and general business students 
are still finding the going tough.’’— Fenn College 





talk.”’ 





‘I do not believe they will go back to the mad ivory hunting of 
previous years.’’ — University of Houston 





“The boys seem to have awakened to the fact that life is real and 
earnest and that nobody is going to come drag them into a vice presi- 
dency.”’ — Texas A&M 


“They know it is tough this year; last year they thought it was just 
— University of Houston 


No Royal Road for 1959 Grads 


A couple of weeks ago, a plant man- 
ager for Procter & Gamble Co., on the 
Georgia Tech campus interviewing grad- 
uating seniors, saw something brand- 
new in his recruiting experience. It 
was a flip-chart presentation, prepared 
by a senior to show what he had to 
offer a prospective employer. 

This incident is symptomatic of the 
attitude on most college campuses this 
spring. Students now going through 
the interviewing routine with corporate 
recruiters are not so sure the world is 
their oyster. In fact, BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters surveying the job outlook 
for seniors and graduate students all 
over the country found many worried. 
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Many of them have good reason to 
be, BUSINESS WEEK’s survey shows. 
There is no boom this year in college 
recruiting. Above-average engineers and 
scientists are still much in demand. 
Topnotch students at high-prestige 
schools don’t have to worry, either. But 
industry’s pursuit of the others is far 
from frantic. 
¢ Running Scared—As a result, mem- 
bers of the class of 1959 are not so con- 
fident of their futures as their counter- 
parts were two years ago. A couple of 
college placement directors described 
their candidates as “running scared.” 
Even the technical men, though they 
still “think thev’re God’s gift to the 


world,” aren’t quite “‘so sure of it this 
time,” one recruiter has found. 

Partly this is because they have been 
sobered by the 1958 experience (BW— 
Mar.22°58,p144). Last year’s seniors at 
first didn’t believe what was happening, 
kept thinking hiring would pick up 
later in the spring. It didn’t. 

Partly, too, it’s because they already 
have plenty of indications that this is 
not a hot job maket. Though it looks 
better than 1958, few foresee a return 
to the seller's market of 1957. 
¢ Firmer, but Not Sensational—The 
number of companies recruiting at most 
colleges is equal to or above last year’s. 
The additions include some manufac- 
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And helped reduce accidents 50%, cut insurance 
costs for an American Mutual Policyholder. 


The doll looked like an innocent plaything but on the pro- 
duction line it proved to be a painful problem. 

The hazard was in sewing hair on the doll’s head—a 
tricky operation that maimed many a finger and sent Work- 
men’s Compensation costs soaring. Then a Safety Engineer 
from Mr. Friendly’s Company—American Mutual—was 
called in. 

After thoroughly studying the operation, this AM man 
suggested and helped to design special machine guards, 
At the same time, he set up an accident prevention program 





*Continental Mills of Lewiston, Maine, another AM policy- 
holder who profited through good safety experience, saved 
$86,458 in 14 years (difference between manual rates for 
this industry and rates actually paid) . . . gained another 
$20,888 through Am mutual dividends. 




















friendly AAga@ man solved 
“The Case of the Dangerous Doll” 






on a company-wide basis, including a Foreman Safety 
Training Course. As a result, the accident rate was cut by 
50% and severe accidents by 66%! Production went up, in- 
surance costs went down—as they have for so many ANY 
policyholders.* 

If you think your Workmen’s Compensation costs are 
out of line, now is the time to see the man who can advise 
you on all your liability insurance needs—your friendly AM 
man. American Mutual, Dept. BW-4, Wakefield, Mass. 
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LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 






“The First American Liability Insurance Company”... 
a leading writer of Workmen's Compensation, all forms 
of Liability, Crime, Accident and Health Insurance. 














turing companies that dropped out last 
year, as well as some smaller companies 
that figure the current market is favor- 
able for them. Northwestern Univer- 
sity, for example, is getting truckers, 
medium-sized banks, and retailers. Gov- 
ernment demand is strong at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and the City of 
New York this spring began a program 
of recruiting civil engineers, account- 
ants, statisticians, and actuaries on local 
college campuses. 

Ihe number of interviews scheduled 
is up at most schools—by 25% at Mich- 
igan, 5% at Temple and Southern 
California. Texas A&M reports a record. 

Interview schedules, though, reflect 
students’ eagerness as much as com- 
panies’; and they are set up far in ad- 
vance. Cancellations give a more up- 
to-date clue to company plans. Last 
year, cancellation rates were high. At 
Columbia University, for example, 81 
companies backed out; this vear only 
34 have. 
¢ Mostly Up—This suggests that com- 
pany hiring plans are firmer now than 
they were a vear ago at this time. 
But in only a few cases are those 
plans sensational. 

\ number of companies, however, 
ire hiring almost no one. 

Most nearly typical, a number of the 
college placement people think, are 
companies such as Aluminum Co. of 
America and Continental Oil Co., look- 
ing for more than twice as many grad- 
uates as last vear but fewer than they 
sought in 1957. , 

Most of the placement directors see 
improvement over last year but not so 
much as might be expected in view of 
general business conditions. The chief 
added push comes from defense con- 
tractors. 
¢ The Jobs—Defense contractors, of 
course, are looking for technical per- 
sonnel. Engineers and scientists are still 
hot items on the job market, as the 
sideline recruiting activity at the recent 
Institute of Radio Engineers conven- 
tion in New York clearly demonstrated. 
On and off the campus, companies are 
looking for technical personnel for re- 
search, development, design, testing, 
field engineering, and sales engineering. 
And now that experienced engineers are 
starting to change jobs again after the 
recession scare, companies need begin- 
ners to fill their pipelines. 

At the University of California at 
Los Angeles, 80% of the recruiters 
want engineers; at the University of 
Southern California, 75%. Alcoa wants 
90% of its recruits to have technical 
training; U.S. Steel, 70%; Westing- 
house, 95% (it was 75% in 1957). 
¢ Nontechnical High Spots—In the 
nontechnical fields, recruiters are stress- 
ing accounting, sales, and marketing, 
including marketing research and mer- 
chandising. Good accountants are 
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scarce—so scarce that some companies 
expect to hire management, finance, 
and economics majors and turn them 
into accountants. 

For sales, recruiters will take market- 
ing majors, general business students, 
and liberal arts graduates. 

Liberal arts students not interested 
in sales have to aim for the relatively 
few general administrative training pro- 
grams in large companies, or go into 
banks, utilities, insurance companies, 
and other service industries. Most often, 
the colleges say, these organizations are 
local and the students negotiate their 
jobs on their own. 
¢ Money—Starting salaries are still 
going up. Nontechnical people will 
get 2% to 3% more than last year. 
Figures mentioned range from $400 
to $425 a month, with top accounting 
majors likely to get around $450. Har- 
vard Business School graduates will prob- 


ably be offered about $500—more if 
they have undergraduate engineering 
degrees or previous working experience. 

Estimates of the boost in salaries for 
beginning engineers range from 2% to 
5%. Companies seem to be planning 
to pay around $500 a month for tech- 
nical seniors, around $600 for Ph.D.’s. 

Defense contractors in some cases 
are offering as much as 10% above last 
year, may push the market for the 
better mechanical and electrical engi- 
neers to around $600 a month. De- 
mand for this group, says Westing- 
house, “seems to be approaching the 
1957 hvsteria level.” Otherwise, com- 
panies are attributing higher salaries 
to the influence of msing union wage 
rates rather than competitive recruiting. 

Even where technical people are con- 
cerned, companies continue to be 
highly selective. They feel they have 
no “money to waste on dunderheads.” 


A Better Break for Investors Overseas 


State Dept. gets detailed proposals for spurring priv- 
ate foreign investment by tax and other concessions. 


The Administration now has a solid 
basis for a policy to encourage private 
enterprise to invest abroad, and thus 
promote economic development within 
the Free World. 

In a special report requested by the 
State Dept., Ralph I. Straus, of R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc., this week makes 
nearly two score detailed recommenda- 
tions for changes in government policy 
toward private foreign investment. ‘These 
would give the private investor over- 
seas a better break in matters of taxa- 
tion, antitrust administration, govern- 
ment guarantees for joint ventures, and 
administrative dealings with the govern- 
ment. 
¢ Results—Though the recommenda- 
tions are not yet Administration policy, 
the report will be the main basis for 
important decisions that can be ex- 
pected soon. First result is likely to be 
early Administration endorsement of a 
modified version of the foreign invest- 
ment incentive tax bill sponsored by 
Rep. Hale Boggs (D—La.). 

The Administration still opposes one 
provision in the Boggs bill, one that 
calls for a general 14-percentage-point 
cut in the corporate tax rate on over- 
seas earnings. A special study attached 
to the Straus report indicates the re- 
sulting increase in net profits from 
foreign ventures would not be enough 
to justify the tax revenue loss. 
¢ Thorough—In preparing the report, 
Straus consulted scores * officials and 
businessmen. 

Straus concedes it is impossible to 
assess in advance how far the proposed 
changes would actually stimulate pri- 


vate investment abroad. He is also 
quite explicit in stressing that private 
investment, no matter how well en- 
couraged, can be only a supplement to, 
not a substitute for, the government’s 
foreign economic aid. 

¢ Benefits—But one thing is certain: 
Individual overseas investors withstand 
to benefit at lot from the proposals. 
These fall into two categories: 

Tax measures: Deferral until they are 
repatriated of U.S. taxes on overseas 
earnings of a new class of foreign busi- 
ness corporations; transfer of foreign 
earnings from one country to another 
without tax liability; tax deferral for 
foreign branches of U.S. banks; gen- 
eral permission to treat losses by cur- 
rency devaluation as ordinary losses for 
tax purposes. 

In addition, the report urges special 
additional tax incentives for investments 
in underdeveloped countries. 

Government financing and contract- 
ing: More government support for 
foreign development banks; liberalized 
Federal Reserve rules covering ““Edge 
Act corporations”; special financial in- 
centives for a new class of “interna- 
tional development investment com- 
panies”; “small business investment 
companies” for financing foreign invest- 
ments of U.S. small businesses; liberal 
government guarantees of private loans 
in underdeveloped countries. 

Straus also asks consideration of an 
export credit system for exports to un- 
derdeveloped areas, and greater use in 
the aid program of managerial contracts 
gi¢ting one U.S. company responsibility 
for an entire project. 
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-- - BY MACHINE-WRAPPING IN POLYETHYLENE 


What a combination! Polyethylene film— glossy, clear, fresh-textured . . . with the lowest price tag 


] 


of any transparent film—PLUS the economy of high-speed machine wrapping. And what a package— 


with the shelf life, eye-appeal, and toughness of film made from Bake.ire Brand Polyethylene! 


tices 


Automatic packaging in 
polyethylene film. . . tear- 
tape applications ...new 
polyethylene materials to 
meet specific needs! 
Booth 749, International 
Amphitheatre, Chicago, 
April 13-17. 


DON’T ASK JUST ANYBODY... Ask the leading automatic wrapping machine manufacturers 
about their new equipment for handling polyethylene film. (You can see a machine 
operating at our booth at the Packaging Show. ) Or write for Union Carbide Plastics’ 
special automatic packaging booklet that gives you the facts and figures. 
Address Dept. DB-02M, Union Carbide Plastics Company, Division of 
Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


In Canada: Carbide Chemicals Company, Division of 


TI ite) p 
CARBIDE 


Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 7. 


“Bakelite” and “‘Union Carbide” are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation, 








In Business 


Glass Supplier’s Strike Hurt, 
So Chrysler Plans to Roll Its Own 


Chrysler Corp. still licking the wounds it suffered from 
the long winter strike at Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., this 
week announced it would go into the fabricating business. 

Starting early next year, Chrysler will make windshields, 
back lights, and other automotive glass at an unused 
stamping plant in Detroit. Ultimately, Chrysler plans 
to fill half its own needs for fabricated glass, buying the 
raw glass outside, and the other half of its fabricated 
items from PPG. 


Slight Pickup in Employment 
Expected in Next Two Months 


In a Labor Dept. look-ahead survey of major indus- 
trial areas, employers predict a slight and seasonal in- 
crease in employment over the next two months. They 
foresee some moderate expansion in some manufacturing 
industries—steel, electrical machinery, and fabricated 
metals. But in the auto and aircraft fields, the surveyed 
employers were uncertain about the payroll prospects 
up to May. 

The survey is part of the Labor Dept.’s latest report 
on hiring in industrial areas. It showed that in March 
unemployment was still high in major industrial centers. 
Some 74 cities reported jobless totals of 6% or more. 
‘his is four more than in March, 1958, when the reces- 
sion was in full swing. But it is two less than in January, 
when the last survey was made. 


New York Aids Commuter Railroads; 


Central, New Haven Want Still More 


New York's railroads last week won a package of aid 
that will go a long way toward ending the losses they 
suffer in carrying 150,000 commuters a day. The state’s 
legislators enacted a program that consists chiefly of: 

* Local tax relief that starts at $1.5-million this year, 
increases to $15-million within four years. 

¢ A chance to lease $100-million worth of new air- 
conditioned commuter cars, which the state will buy. 

Main beneficiaries will be the New York Central and 
the New Haven, which carry 70,000 commuters a day 
between them. ‘The Long Island (BW —Mar.21’59, 
p106), which carries 85,000 a day, already gets some of 
the aid naw given to the other two. 

The Central and the New Haven say this aid still 
won't permit them to break even on commuter opera- 
tions. But Gov. Rockefeller’s special consultant on 
transportation, Robert W. Purcell, says the program is 
designed to do just that. 
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New York’s program can’t aid railroads that carry 
71,000 commuters a day from New Jersey to New York 
City. And New Jersey is not planning a similar pro- 
gram. Says an aide of Gov. Meyner: “We want to see 
first how much our commuter railroads’ deficit can be 
cut by dropping services. . .” Already the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western (20,000 commuters a day) 
plans within two weeks to seek abandonment of its com- 
muter operations. 

More aid for railroads may soon come from Washing- 
ton. The Interstate Commerce Commission probably 
will decide within a week whether to guarantee loans 
totaling $9.8-million to the New Haven. If it does, 
other needy Eastern roads may also seek loan guarantees. 


Colorado Is First State to Ban 


Race Discrimination in All Housing 


Colorado’s legislature last week passed the first state 
law barring discrimination in the'sale or renting of private 
housing. 

Two cities—New York and Pittsburgh—have such laws, 
but the only state bans on discrimination have been lim- 
ited to dwellings aided by governmental financing. 

The Colorado law has teeth, but hopes to get by on 
persuasion. Violators can’t be cited for contempt until 
they have disobeyed orders from the Anti-Discrimination 
Commission and a district court. The law does not apply 
to individuals selling their own homes. 


Suburb-Minded Los Angeles Moves 


To Refurbish Its Downtown Area 


In Los Angeles, where the sprawling out of suburbs 
has long distracted attention from downtown, the City 
Council has at last gone all out to do something about 
the center. By a 12-2 vote, it implemented the $315- 
million Bunker Hill redevelopment project. 

The city will use $7.5-million of its own borrowed 
money and a $15-million federal grant to acquire the land 
needed for the private development of Bunker Hill. ‘The 
main chunk of the 136 acres will be used for commercial 
purposes. 

Bunker Hill will end Los Angeles’ status as the only 
one of the nation’s 13 largest cities without a federally 
aided urban renewal plan under way. Previous Los 
Angeles’ efforts to improve the downtown area have 
been by bits and pieces. 


Lockheed Diversifies by Land and Sea 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. this week bought control of 
the Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Co. in a move to 
diversify its market beyond manned aircraft and into 
nuclear-powered ships and ground support facilities for 
missiles and space vehicles. PSBD has been active in 
shipbuilding and in the construction of the DEW line 
and military bases. 
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the man who needs 
a new machine tool 
is already paying for it 








The killer 


Its name is Obsolescence, and it kills off more 
production and profits, plants and employment than 
all the insurable disasters combined! 


Obsolescence works under cover, and is seldom 
suspected. Its weapons are good hard-working machines 
that are still useful, but are no longer profitable. 


When does a machine become obsolete? The day 
you or your competitor can replace it with one that can 
do more and better work for less cost. 


No other machine tool builder in the world can equal 
Jones & Lamson’s 123 years of industry-wide experience 
in lowering costs and increasing profitability with 

the most advanced metal working equipment. 


Let us help you plan a sound replacement program, starting 
with an in-plant survey. We offer a variety of financing plans. 


sl) JONES & LAMSON wmacuine comPANy + SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 


Turret Lathes « Fay Automatic Lathes + Milling & Centering Machines « Thread & Form Grinders « Optical Comparators « Thread Tools 
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STRUCTURAL STRENGTH KEEPS THE 


SPEED IS THE LIFE of today’s super- 
markets. And at no point is it so vital as at the 
check-out counter. 

That’s why selecting the bag is big business. 
It must have high tear resistance and great struc- 
tural strength to assure smooth, rapid flow at the 
check-out. For many years, Hudson has been a 
prime source for fine stores, just as it supplies the 
packaging needs of so many other big businesses. 
Hudson is the complete producer, controlling 
every step from forest to you. Each Hudson paper 
is specifically designed for the best service in its 
end use. Greater overall resistance to tearing and 
bursting. A smoother, brighter finish. An as- 


BLUE RIBBON TAPE * ORANGE CORE TAPE * FASTWELD REINFORCED TAPE * MAN O’WAR KRAFT * BAGS & SACKS * CUPS & CONTAINERS 


™~, 


sured supply, all produced under continuous 
quality tests every step of the way. Serving indus- 
try and stores, in the shipping room or over-the- ' 
counter, is Hudson’s role—to help you save, to 
help you do a better job. 

Hudson provides you a mill source of proven 
reliability for all industrial paper products. Write 
us for samples and informative booklets today. 
Address Dept. B-9, HUDSON PULP & yey —_— ™ 
477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 


HUDSON wi. 


industrial Products Division 
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The Administration now is second-guessing itself on the budget for 
fiscal 1960, the year starting July 1. Officials don’t admit this publicly. But 
it is a fact. Eisenhower aides are well aware that the pressures in Congress 
and the up-coming Berlin showdown will throw their January figures out 
of kilter. 


Odds are against a 1960 balance, which Pres. Eisenhower proposed in 
his budget recommendations to Congress. 


Here’s why: Eisenhower understated spending at that time. Officials 
no longer feel that the big uptrend this year, a rise of near $9-billion, can 
be reversed in so short a time. Congressional tax technicians doubt that 
revenues will match Eisenhower’s budget hopes, though preliminary evi- 
dence of increased corporate profits (page 25) put revenue totals higher than 
Eisenhower figured. The poser is whether increased revenues from corpora- 
tions offset losses in requested tax increases—fuel excises, postal rates, air- 
port fees, etc—that Congress is refusing to approve. 


On top of it all, Democrats in Congress will vote increased spending, 
particularly in defense. 


Some background: 


On the spending side, Eisenhower in January figured he could cut 1960 
outlays some $3.8-billion from the $80.9-billion slated for the current year. 
That calls for a sharp reversal of trend. 


On the revenue side, receipts were figured at $77.1-billion, just a little 
more than the estimated spending. 


A small surplus was predicted—some $70-million. 


This picture shapes up this way. Latest checks with such big spenders 
as Defense, Veterans’ Administration, and Agriculture indicate that they 
have no idea of living within the confines of the 1960 budget. Odds are 
that all will go over their so-called “budget ceilings.” 


The big budget challenge is from Congress. Individual members from 
the start have questioned Eisenhower’s estimates. These challenges have 
come largely from the “political” side, with little or no backing from “the 
experts.” Now, it’s different. 


Note these figures, prepared by the staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, and bear in mind that in the past this staff has 
been very accurate on receipts and spending: 


Spending will approach $80-billion in 1960, or about the level of the 
current year. In this figure, the staff report assumes that Congress will 
win on some of its spending projects, and that extra charges for the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund will hit next year, rather than this year. 


The Congressional staff thinks revenues will be off about $1.9-billion 
—that much below what Eisenhower figured in January. Part of this is due 
to the staff conclusion that Congress will not increase gasoline and diesel 
fuel taxes, as the President proposed, and will not raise postage rates. But 
there’s also a major disagreement on receipts from rising individual income. 
The committee staff still is unwilling to figure on any offset from increased 
corporate tax revenues. 
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The pressure on defense spending is both short and long range. Penta- 
gon experts are increasing their estimates for fiscal 1959 by at least $200- 
million over the January prediction. They now figure the military will spend 
at least $41-billion, little of it going to stepped-up production. Costs of 
weapons are simply running over earlier estimates. 


Long range, Congressional pressures will result in bigger outlays. New 
appropriations will add at least $1-billion in fiscal 1960, with most money 
earmarked for increased ballistic missile output. The Navy is getting 
Capitol Hill support for 27 Polaris IRBM-armed nuclear subs over the next 
two years. The Administration approves building of only 12. At least, the 
White House will approve three extra nuclear subs. 


The Air Force is lobbying for more Atlas ICBMs. And plans have been 
changed to install the Atlas in underground bases—at least at five sites. 
The underground bases will cost twice as much as surface bases—some 


$80-million per installation. 
— 


An airborne alert of long-range bombers is being tried. It’s only an 
experiment; most of the Strategic Air Command’s readiness planes and 
crews are still poised at ground alert. It takes them 15 min. after warning 
to get airborne. An air alert puts armed bombers aloft, flying toward spec- 
ified targets but turning back if “all’s well.” 


The Administration is cool to a full-scale air alert, though pressure is 
mounting for such strategy. Critics say crews can’t remain alert long enough. 
A SAC alert could add from $309-million to $1-billion to defense spending. 


The Military Air Transport Service is on special alert. Its planes would 
fly the Berlin airlift if a new blockade should come. The Pentagon has 
secretly ordered MATS on “special standard of maintenance” during May— 
the month of crisis. The order is aimed at assuring that no transports are 
grounded because of spare parts shortage, mechanical faults, and so on. 


Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii causes new figuring on the line-up 
in the House of Representatives. Census Bureau experts figure that the 
1960 reapportionment will give Hawaii two House members and Alaska one. 


In a sense, Maryland, Ohio, and Indiana will pay. Preliminary popula- 
tion projections last year indicated that each would get one new House 
member. New estimates, taking into account the two new states, wipe out 
these anticipated gains. 


Reapportionment becomes effective in 1962, for the 88th Congress. 


California will gain seven seats if current population trends continue. 
That will give the state 37 members—second in size only to the New York 
delegation, which figures to shrink by three, to 40 members. Other expected 
gains: Florida, four; Michigan and Texas, two each. 


It looks like Chicago for the 1960 Republican Convention. 


Both site and dates will be nailed down next week at the same Washing- 


ton meeting (Apr. 10-11) of the GOP National Committee that will elect 
Chmn. Meade Alcorn’s successor. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 4, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 












































EXPERT PACKING 
(with Kid-Glove* care) 





STRAIGHT THROUGH 
DELIVERY 


(in modern Van) 


UNPACKING AND 
ARRANGING 















Of course, the move was a North American one... with Wife Ap- 
proved Kid-Glove* handling! Every detail was attended to by pro- 
} ast ni oht fessional movers and packers . . . arrangements were made to service 
and connect appliances and put every room in “apple-pie” order. 

il rT Today their home address is different. But because the move was 

handled the North American way, he has a fresh start on the new 

assignment and she is happy and relaxed in her new home. Both 
mean so much to him and to your company. Write for free booklet, 


was miles away  %™ Mppisst Move! 


Hear Alex Dreier on North American's “SALUTE TO INDUSTRY" 
NBC — Monitor, Sundays at 6:05 pm, E.S.T. 
BUT TODAY THE TRANSFERRED *TRADEMARK 


EXECUTIVE IS HAPPILY MOVED Household Goods moved any- 


AND READY FOR HIS place in the Free World. Also 

NEW ASSIGNMENT experts in moving Displays, 
New Products and High Value 
Products. 





NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, Inc. / World Headquarters / Dept. 11-2 / Fort Wayne, Indiana 


IN CANADA, NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES CANADA LTD., PICKERING, ONTARIO . . . IN EUROPE, NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES EUROPE, GMBH, MANNHEIM, GERMANY 


PRODUCTION 


Computer Runs Refinery Unit fc 


For the first time, a computer is 
in charge of an industrial proc- 


ess. It promises a good payout 
in dollars and data. 


Shortly before 1] a.m. on Mar. 12, 
a veteran Texas Co. process operator 
named Marvin Voight flipped the 
switch in the picture at left. The action 
closed the loop in the first fully auto 
matic, computer-controlled industrial 
process (cover). 

Moments later, the most vital parts 
of the 1,800-bbl.-per-day polymerization 
unit at Texaco’s Port Arthur (Tex.) re- 
finery were under the unblinking eve 
and almost instantaneous control of a 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Corp. 
RW-300, a desk-sized digital computer 
designed for just such control jobs as 
this. Texaco hopes the computer will 
raise the plant’s efficiency by a healthy 
6% to 10%. 

e Cause to Watch—For the last vear 
or so, the Texas unit, as the first plant 
CLOSING THE LOOP, the master switch sends signals from the computer to the oper- scheduled for full-time computer con- 
ating controls of Texaco’s polymerization unit at its Port Arthur (Tex.) refinery. trol (BW—Nov.22’58,p64), has been 


AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER chatters 
reactions to computer's orders as Charles 
Richker, H. T. Jones, J. E. Jeko watch. 


COMPUTER, foreground, goes quietly 
about its business. Texaco and Thompson 
Ramo Wooldridge men check control charts, 
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t for Texaco 


the center of attention in the process 
industries as well as among computer 
and instrument manufacturers. In spite 
of the plant’s small size, it has gener- 
ated more rumors and_ speculation, 
mostly inaccurate, than just about any 
industrial project since Oak Ridge. 
here is good reason for the interest 
and gossip. Computer makers see a 
sales volume between $100-million and 
$200-million a year for control com- —— 
puters within the next few years. ' . Pa Benwaera! 
Chemical and oil processors visualize # S| ede i ee 
productivity increases anywhere from , e Bes 
2% to 15% for a host of processes that 
computers may be able to take over. 
And instrument manufacturers, eager 
to standardize production on new prod- 
ucts, want to know what kind of gauges 
and controls their customers will want 
for computer-run plants. 
How fast these markets develop, and 
how soon industry will know which 
of many control systems hold the most 
promise, depends a lot on how well the 
first computer-controlled plants perform 
in actual production, and how their 
costs figure up. 
If they come out in the black, as 


POLYMERIZATION PLANT turns refinery’s gaseous byproducts into high-octane gaso- 
line. Computer is in small building whose roof barely shows at right center. 
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PINKERTON GUARDS 
COST LESS 
THAN YOUR 
OWN 






It’s a fact that Pinkerton’s Plant 
Security Service costs less than 
an in-plant guard recruited and 
administered by you. An im- 
portant difference, because in 
these days of constantly shrink- 
ing profit margins, anything you 
do to cut your overhead is of 
lively interest to management 
and owners. 

When Pinkerton’s takes over, 
you no longer concern yourself 
with: 


t- 
Ah 1. Recruiting and turnovers 
pit, 

7 > wan 4 ? 
Cy ieamr + 2. Absences through il!- 
ness or vacation 


sx 
L£A.Y>" 7 3. Pensions and hospital- 


ization or other fringe 
benefits 


Ss 


4. Uniforms and equipment 


There are half a dozen other 
ways in which we are able to 
effect real savings and at the 
same time provide a neatly uni- 
formed guard force of expertly 
supervised, qualified men whose 
backgrounds are a matter of rec- 
ord for at least ten years back. 
. + s 
For a more complete description of 
our service, send for the Pinkerton 
brochure on Security—or request a 
security engineering survey of your 
needs. Fill in the coupon today. 


“ft 


SECURITY SERVICE 





Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, 
Inc., 154 Nassau St., New York 38, N.Y. 


Send [ brochure [) survey information 
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“... high speed, plus round-the-clock activity of the com- 


puter, is what makes it worth the trouble and expense . . .” 


most experts predict, there is likely to 
be a rush such as the industry has never 
seen. It will bring a shortage of par- 
ticular types of talents. Engineers and 
mathematicians will be burning the 
midnight oil. 


|. Texaco’s Setup 


The relatively short time that it took 
Marvin Voight to switch the Texaco 
plant “on computer” belies the intense 
efforts that both Texaco and Thompson 
Ramo Wooldridge put in to prepare for 
the day. It took more than 24 vears to 
ready the small plant for the big step 
to full automation. 

First, Thompson Ramo Wooldridge 
engineers, with the cooperation of 


Texaco personnel, did a feasibility study, 


which ended as a 318-page report de- 
scribing the system. 

The study, based on operating rec- 
ords and process theory, analyzed the 
complex mathematical relationships be- 
tween the elements the computer would 
have to control. From this analysis, 
the engineers worked out the specific 
design of the instrumentation and 
control system. 

Other companies came in on the proj- 
ect, too. Instrument manufacturers put 
in special effort. Bristol Co. redesigned 
its recorder controllers to adapt to com- 
puter control, and Leeds & Northrup 
Co. supplied special on-stream analyzers 
to chart the chemical content of the 
raw material and product streams. 

TRW estimates that it alone spent a 
total of two or three man-years on the 
feasibility study. And after Texaco ac- 
cepted the TRW proposal, an equiva- 
lent amount of time went into the de- 
sign of the installation. In addition, 
two to four Texaco personnel worked 
with the TRW team full time. 
¢ The Plant—Texaco’s computer-con- 
trolled polymerization unit, though 
relatively simple and small compared 
with some of the big cat crackers at 
Port Arthur, is still a sizable plant, 
worth about $4-million. Before the 
computer took over, the unit got a 
going over from top to bottom by 
Texaco engineers, ended up with an all- 
new control system and four new 
catalyst reactor cases added to the six 
that it already had. 

The plant, which uses a relatively 
well-known Universal Oil Products Co. 
process to convert propylene—a byprod- 
uct gas from the cat and thermal crack- 
ing units—to high octane gasoline, has 
been operating at Texaco since 1942. 
It was due for a major modernization 


STORY starts on p. 44 


when Texaco decided to shoot for com- 
plete computer control. ‘That makes it 
hard to isolate the exact costs of con- 
verting the plant. However, some are 
clear: 

The computer itself cost $98,000. 
Input-output equipment that changes 
the voltages and pressure from instru- 
ments to the digital language of the 
computer added another $36,000. En- 
gineering and extra instrumentation 
costs probably more than double the 
combined cost of the computer and its 
input-output gear. The total cost may 
run close to $300,000, but ‘Texaco 
points out that at least one-third of that 
would have had to be spent on new in- 
strumentation anyway. Texaco expects 
an early payout on its investment. “But 
even more important,” says Jack Wil- 
liams, head of ‘Texaco’s process and pro- 
duction div., “is the invaluable knowl- 
edge and experience we will gain from 
full-scale operation.” 


ll. Why Computer Control? 


Charles Richker, Texaco’s chief 
process engineer and a fairly recent 
convert to the idea of controlling proc- 
esses by computers, succinctly describes 
the job the computer does: “It gets an 
analysis of incoming gas and outgoing 
gas; it senses and measures pressure, 
flows, and temperatures; it calculates 
catalyst activity; then it weighs all 
these together and decides what the 
processing unit should do to get the 
most product for the least cost. Fin- 
ally, it sets the controls and rechecks 
its figuring.” 

And the computer can do all that in 

just about the time it takes Richker 
to say it. 
e Speed—High speed, plus the round- 
the-clock activity of the computer, is 
what makes it worth the trouble and ex- 
pense. A human operator, regardless of 
his knowledge and skill, simply can’t 
look at about 50 recorder-controllers 
that indicate pressure, temperature, and 
flow; then relate the readings that in- 
dicate the level of activity of the re- 
action or condition of the catalyst; then 
calculate the complex interrelationships 
of the process, all in time to reset the 
controls to keep the plant operating at 
maximum efficiency. 

Texaco’s RW-300 computer, on the 
other hand, has no difficulty doing 
that job every 5 minutes, 24 hours a 
day. 
¢ Human Element—But that does not 
mean human operators are obsolete. 
The computer does the dull repetitive 
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STONE & WEBSTER 
Engineering 
Nucleus for 


Peaceful 
Atomic Power 


From the earliest days at Stagg Field, Chicago 
in 1942, Stone & Webster engineers have 
made important contributions to the develop- 
ment of atomic power. Today, with the major 
emphasis on nuclear power for peace, we 
continue to provide pioneer engineering ideas 
and construction methods to such vital instal- 
lations as the Carolina Virginia nuclear plant 
at Parr Shoals, North Carolina and the 
Yankee nuclear power plant now building at 
Rowe, Massachusetts. 





























To every kind of engineering assignment 
throughout the world...including steam and 
hydro stations, refineries and pulp and paper 
plants... Stone & Webster brings 70 years 
of successful engineering experience... 
success in meeting budgets and deadlines and 
in fulfilling production estimates at plants de- 
signed to operate profitably for years to come. 


Stone & Webster adds profits to 
your projects through engineering 
economies and plant efficiency. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INC. 





New York Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Houston SanFrancisco Los Angeles Seattle Toronto 
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Whirling disks and swiftly moving arms give you 
instant access to millions of business facts and 
figures in the IBM RAMAC 305 System. 


| DON T HAVE TO WAIT! 


IBM RAMAC® 305 ORGANIZES FACTS FOR FAST EXECUTIVE ACTION 


Immediacy is the order of the day with the IBM RAMAC 305! Current, timely 
facts for management decisions are always at hand, instantly accessible, and 
up to date. 


RAMAC 305 automatically posts and updates all records related to a single 
transaction simultaneously. These records are stored in a lightning-fast disk 
‘“‘memory”’ with a capacity that recent IBM advances have increased to 
20-million characters. Data for management review is immediately available; 
and it can be delivered in complete form at the RAMAC 305 or selectively at a 
remote ‘‘inquiry’’ station, conveniently located. 


The only system of its kind, the IBM RAMAC 305 is bringing dramatic, yet 
practical benefits to a wide range of businesses today. In transportation, for 
example, railroads enjoy the many advantages of ‘‘electronic storekeeping’’ 
including complete, up-to-date management facts and elimination of costly 
out-of-stock situations. Airlines, too, find RAMAC 305 invaluable in coping with 
the complexities of reservations as well as conventional accounting problems. 


RAMAC 305 can help you gain up-to-the-minute facts for profitable decision- 
making. For more information, call your local IBM representative. 


DATA PROCESSING 











Work-saving paint that washes and wears: colorful contribution 
from the six fields of Firestone 


Once upon a time painting walls was 
a brush-stroking, backbreaking chore 
—even to the practiced professional. 
Today, there’s new fun and freedom 
in paint—and Firestone helped put it 
there. For, you see, Firestone supplies 
the special ingredients that make your 
washable, water-based finishes pos- 
sible. Used in everything from roll-on 
colors for the home to industrial coat- 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening on ABC television. 


ings, Butaprene® latexes impart an 
easy-mixing smoothness without an 
irritating smell. What’s more, they 
make brush cleaning a quick-rinsing 
breeze. In the broad areas of research 
and development, as well as in manu- 
facturing, Firestone has continuously 
served the vital needs of America’s 
growing economy. Making the best 
today still better tomorrow is a Fire- 


stone promise. And it’s a promise 
that’s being made good in six major 
fields of industry: rubber, metals, plas- 
tics, synthetics, textiles and chemicals. 


Firestone 


MAKING THE BEST TODAY STILL BETTER TOMORROW 


Copyright 1959, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Arkon, Ohio 




















countries, 
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welfare and progress of mankind. 
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SYNTHETICS TEXTILES 
With a worldwide network of 66 plants in 19 


CHEMICALS 


Firestone is famous for quality in 
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work of reading, calculating, and _ re- 
setting. Jf something goes ha ivwire, the 
computer detects its fact and yelps for 
help: by sounding an alarm and setting 
an automatic typewriter clattering out 
the offscale reading. Texaco engineers 
believe it will always take a human op- 
erator to handle these situations as they 
crop up. 

Automatic remote controls on the 
plant long ago cut crew requirements 
to three men per shift. A crew 
that size can, in a pinch, take over the 
hand operation of the plant and hold 
things together until plant maintenance 
men show up. 

Whether or not computers result in 
a small net reduction in manpower is 
a minor consideration. Computers do a 
job faster and more dependably than 
human crews alone could ever hope to 
do. 
¢ Good Test Case—Texaco’s polymer- 
ization unit is a tough testing ground. 
But in many respects, it is almost ideal 
for the first trial. 

The plant is large enough so that a 
sizable increasé in efficiency could eas- 
ily write off the expense of the com- 
puter installation. Yet its output is 
small enough, at 1,800 bbl. of gasoline 
per day, so that a shutdown or failure 
would not affect the main refinery op- 
eration. 


lll. Toward Perfection 


When you look at the job the poly- 
merization plant does, it is easy to see 
why better controls can pay big divi- 
dends. Refineries like Texaco’s Port 
Arthur complex—its through-put capa- 
city of 280,000 bbl. of crude oil a day 
makes it the fourth largest in the U.S. 
—produce an awesome variety of prod- 
ucts from asphalt through greases and 
lubricating oils to gasoline and other so- 
called “light end” products, such as 
ethylene and propylene gas. 

The refining process starts: with dis- 
tillation of crude, which separates the 
raw material into natural gasolines, 
kerosene, fuel oils. The distillates are 
processed in. order to get a maximum 
yield of gasoline, preferably of the high- 
est octane possible. The heavier distil- 
lates are “cracked,” either in high-tem- 
perature units that break up the long 
chains of molecules into lighter prod- 
ucts, or in units that use a catalyst. In 
both cat cracking and thermal cracking 
a lot of light gases such as propylene, 
and ethylene are produced. These are 
the feed stock for Texaco’s polymeriza- 
tion plant. 
¢ Choice for Upgrading—The gas is 
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about 30% propylene, with the balance 
ethylene and propane, and sometimes 
a little butane. Propylene, in liquid 
form, is worth about $1.10 a bbl. But 
if you can hook the molecules of prop) 
lene together, they make a liquid that 
is a useful component of high-test gas 
oline worth $5 a bbl. ‘That, simply, is 
the reason for the existence of the pol 
merization unit. 

The plant handles about 15-million 
cu. ft. of gas per day. It comes direct] 
from the cat and thermal crackers 
there is no storage space in between 
so if the polymerization plant isn't 
working full steam it has to pass raw 
material by, failing to recover full valu« 
from it. And there is no recovering 
a badly processed lot—the gas goes 
through the plant once and is then 
on its way to other processes or for 
use as fuel. 
¢ Catalytic Action—The computer at 
the polymerization plant controls reac 
tions that take place in beds of phos 
phoric acid on Kieselguhr packed in tal! 
pressure vessels called catalyst cases 
There are 10 cases, each with three beds 
of catalyst. 

Since the polymerization reaction 
generates considerable heat, the tem 
perature of each catalyst bed is critical 
If the temperature is too low, the reac 
tion doesn’t occur. If the temperatur 
is too high, the catalyst will deterio- 
rate. 

Ideally, the temperature should bi 
held between 470F and 490F at a pre: 
sure of 700 to 740 psi. But that is a 
dificult job. A number of things can 
cause temperatures to fluctuate widely) 
The cat crackers may change feed, 
which alters the proportion of propylene 
in the raw material flow. Thermal crack- 
ers coming on stream will dilute the 
mix and drop the temperature. 
¢ Reacting to Bumps—Fluctuations o1 
“bumps” in feed set the pens on the 
temperature indicators in the plant con- 
trol room jiggling like seismographs in 
an earthquake. It can take half a day 
or more to get the plant settled again, 
if the reactions of the operators aren't 
lightning fast. A computer, scanning 
eT at hundreds per second, can 
react fast enough to sooth the plant 
down quickly. 

Closer control of temperature and 
quicker reactions to bumps—two of the 
chief objectives of the computer con- 
trol system—will do two things at the 
Texaco plant: 

¢ It will boost efficiency from the 
historical 85% to 87% conversion rate 
that processing experts consider tops, 
using the best operators and automatic 
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Another 
Trailmobile 


..-bears down on shipping costs! 





Modern Trailmobile refrigerator vans like the one shown above 
are widely used by an increasing number of chain food stores, meat 
and fish packers, and other frozen food processors. They find that 
these big capacity Trailmobile trailers enable them to achieve 
greater efficiency and flexibility in distribution while effecting sub- 
stantial cuts in shipping costs. And more and more of them are 
choosing Trailmobile because Trailmobile component interchange- 
ability gives design flexibility and manufacturing economies 
which add value without adding to cost. m Your nearby Trail- 
mobile representative is prepared to show you how Trailmobile 
trailers will fit into your picture profitably. 


TRAILMOBILE inc. 


Cincinnati 9, Ohio « Berkeley 10, Calif. « Springfield, Mo. « Longview, Texas 
TR-788 
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RECORDER CONTROLLERS can be set 
by hand, or directed by computer. Bump 
in chart shows effects of feed change. 


record-controllers. The computer should 
run the plant at a minimum efficiency of 
93%. 
¢ It will prolong catalyst life. be- 

cause the reaction can be balanced for 
most economical yield. Right now, a 
catalyst bed lasts about three months. 
It could last up to six months. Such a 
reduction in catalyst renewal rate would 
save up to $75,000 per year. Catalyst 
replacement now costs about $150,000 
annually plus the unaccounted cost of 
lost product while the unit is out of the 
running. 

“If we realize both objectives,” smiles 
‘Texaco’s Richker, “‘we’ll make some real 
money on this thing.” 


IV. A Big Start 


After only a couple of weeks of run- 
ning, Richker and other Texaco re- 
fining experts feel that there is little 
doubt that the plant will be a success. 

“You know, it’s a funny thing,” 
muses Richker, “but when we first 
started fooling with computer-control 
ideas about three years ago, it looked like 
Buck Rogers stuff. Of course, then the 
hardware wasn’t ready. But now, when 
we see the flare blaze when the cat 
cracker gets a little out of line—and that 
means dollars are burning—it’s not too 
hard to see the reason for eventually 
putting the big catalytic units on com- 
puter control.”” 
¢ Still Horse and Buggy—But the dif- 
ference between putting a cat cracker on 
computer control and running Texaco’s 
relatively simple polymerization unit is 
in about the same relationship as build- 
ing a horse-drawn carriage and a super- 
sonic airplane. 

The computer at the polymerization 
plant automatically records about 34 
values on its log sheets. Seven, such as 
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Given the eyes and ears of 175,000,000 people in every 
walk of life... the ea erness of minds through every 
pulsing second of e: h day...where are the limits 
to opportunity? 


There are no limits 


Broadcasting has already made our children famil- 
iar with the images of Khrushchev, Von Braun, John 
XXIII, DeGaulle, Castro, Mikoyan, the dynamic 
meaning of the United Nations, London, Paris, Wash- 
ington, Moscow, the mechanics of the atom, the music 
of Pat Boone and Bernstein. 


For ninety minutes, 1,253,000 people sat spell-bound 
in one community—San Francisco—watching a heart 
operation on an eleven year old boy. Through broad- 
casting millions know the look and sound of Hamlet 


Broadcasting has never had so many opportunities to do so much 


and Billy Graham. An educational program goes on 
at dawn — and stores sell out of books it discusses. 


Now cancer, heart disease, mental illness . . frontiers 
from neutrons to galaxies...the ever-changing cross- 
currents of human relations here and abroad chal- 
lenge us to serve our fellow men —with program 
material more gripping than we could ever invent. 


In our cameras and microphones we have the living 
documentation of our times...the most direct and 
powerful means of illuminating, selling, entertaining, 
inspiring our youths, our homes, our communities. 


That’s why the Westinghouse Broadcasting Company 
believes that television and radio alone among com- 
munication media have such a magnificent potential 
to serve the American people. 


®6© WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


RADIO: Boston WBZ+WBZA Pittsburgh KDKA Cleveland KYW Fort Wayne WOWO Chicago WIND Portland KEX 








A 
TELEVISION: Boston WBZ-TV Baltimore WJZ-TV Pittsburgh KDKA-TV Cleveland KYW-TV San Francisco KPIX 


















MODEL 10470-C 
engine, used in Beechcraft K35 
Bonanza 


MODEL 10470-D 


engine, used in Cessna 310-C 


C0 N T } N > N TAL twin engine executive aircraft 
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FUEL INJECTION 


The engine icing hazard inseparable from carburetor type aircraft 
engines vanishes when you fly with Continental Fuel Injection, for the 
refrigerating effect of vaporizing fuel at the carburetor is ended by 
eliminating the carburetor itself. With Continental Fuel Injection, no 
carburetor heat is ever required. You always use the coldest available 
air, for maximum power. 














Add this gain in safety SMOOTHER 
to the new system's OPERATION 
other advantages: 
GREATER 
...and you understand why ECONOMY 
this exclusive system is 
acclaimed as the greatest HIGHER 
flying advance in recent years HORSEPOWER Pe 
—why it is featured today 
in the finest utility po 
aircraft in the world. lai 
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much controlling a big unit 
would save, it begins to look 
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catalytic activity level, are calculated 
from raw data, and 21 are hourly aver- 
ages. The computer can gather infor 
mation from 110 sources. And it’s out- 
put controls 16 flows, pressures, and 
temperatures. 

To do the same control job on a 
catalytic cracking unit that processes 
100,000 bbl. daily would involve hun- 
dreds of complex interrelationships 
many of which are only little under- 
stood—compared with only seven basic 
“loops” on the polymerization unit. 
Inputs might mount to a_ thousand 
or more for a cat cracker, and outputs 
to the controls in the many dozens. 

“It’s not a job we can do tomorrow,” 
savs Henry Flynn, works manager at 
Port Arthur, “but when vou consider 
how much we could save by controlling 
one of the big units, it is beginning 
to look more than practical. Six years 
ago it was over the hill—absolutely out 
of sight. Now, it’s just a matter of a 
few more years of hard work.” 
¢ Other Entries— Texaco won't for long 
be the only company with a computer- 
controlled plant. At least two others 
will start up before yearend—both un 
der the guidance of RW-300 computers. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. expects to 
have the first chemical plant under 
computer control sometime this fall. Its 
use and location are still a closely 
guarded secret, because, say Monsanto 
spokesmen, “We spent an awful lot of 
money to find out where the computer 
would work best, and we don’t want to 
hand out free information to our com- 
petition.” 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., not so 
shy about revealing its decision, is build- 
ing a new plant “specifically designed 
for computer control” to produce vinyl 
chloride at its Calvert City (Ky.) 
plant. 

The three plants neatly bracket the 
market for control computers. Mon- 
santo’s will be in an existing chemical 
plant, Texaco’s in an existing refinery 
unit. They will both provide good evi- 
dence of the improvement possibilities 
in using computers to modernize older 
equipment. 

The Goodrich plant, if it is indeed 
designed from bottom to top as a 
computer-run unit, may well be able 
to show even larger productivity gains. 
But until late summer, at least, when 
the next computer-controlled plant goes 
on line, industry’s eyes will be on Tex- 
aco’s polymerization unit. END 
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In Labor 


Stuart Rothman, Mitchell’s Choice, 
Named NLRB General Counsel 


Pres. Eisenhower last week named Stuart Rothman, 44, 
to the difficult, often controversial job as general counsel 
of the National Labor Relations Board. Rothman has 
been solicitor for the Labor Dept. for the past six years. 
The nomination, which must be confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, came as a victory for Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell. 

lwo years ago, Mitchell urged Rothman’s appoint- 
ment to the key ‘Taft-Hartley post. Instead, the job went 
to Jerome D. Fenton. When Fenton resigned recently 

BW —Mar.21'59,p126), the Labor Secretary again sug- 
gested Rothman. 

Rothman is considered a liberal Republican whose 
thinking runs much the same as Mitchell’s. Conserva- 
tives in the Senate, led by Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.), 
opposed Rothman. ‘They urged the nomination of Mich- 
ael J. Bernstein, minority counsel for the Senate Labor 
Committee. Bernstein had been a candidate for the job 
before, but was opposed by Mitchell. 


USW Local Upholds “Rebel” Leader, 
Ousts Pro-McDonald Men Instead 


Factionalism, though dormant, is far from dead in the 
United Steelworkers. An attempted crackdown in an 
\liquippa (Pa.) local against a “rebel” leader backfired 
last week. Three men who tried to expel a key figure in 
.the Dues Protest Committee that backed Donald Rarick 
for the USW presidency in 1957 lost their local member- 
ship rights, instead. 

Che three men brought 14 charges against Nicholas 
Mamiula, president of the Aliquippa local and Rarick’s 
campaign manager in a close-call race to unseat USW 
Pres. David J. McDonald. 

A trial committee found (4 to 1) that charges of “dual 
unionism” weren't “substantiated by facts or witnesses.” 
The local voted overwhelmingly to exonerate “rebel” 
leader Mamula, assess the three complainants for the 
$2,900 trial costs—a step that’s legal under the USW con- 
stitution, according to the local leadership. 

When the three men refused to pay the costs, they lost 
the right to attend union meetings or to participate in 
local affairs. 


* e + 
Railroad Job Outlook Gets Better, 
But Many Exhaust Jobless Pay Rights 


The employment outlook in the railroad industry is 
better than it has been since mid-1958, but unemploy- 
ment is still high and many of the jobless have exhausted 
unemployment benefits rights. 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT LABOR ON: 


@ P. 61—Labor’s Shorter Work Week Drive 


@ P. 62—Teamsters on the Move 





Railroad workers are covered by a jobless-pay program 
that operates through the Railroad Retirement Board. 
During February, new claimants totaled 9,100—a drop 
of 10,400 from January and 13,400 below the February, 
1958, figure. 

But, 89,000 jobless railworkers collected benefits in 
February and 14,854 exhausted benefit rights, bringing 
to 55,058 the total who have exhausted rights since last 
July. 


Butchers’ Union Suggests Separation 
For AFL-CIO Unless Unity Is Achieved 


Leaders of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen have a reputation in labor for being outspoken 
—and what they say often is not well received in other 
labor circles. Comments printed in the current issue of 
The Butcher Workman are sure to bring heated retorts 
from within AFL-CIO. 

Thomas J. Lloyd and Patrick E. Gorman, the two top 
officers of the union, deplored the merged AFL-CIO as 
a federation “immaturely” created in 1955 and one in 
which “bad blood” caused by 20 years of bitterness still 
persists and is a deterrent to labor advances. 

“A house divided against itself cannot stand, and our 
present house of labor is still divided against itself,” 
Lloyd and Gorman said in a signed editorial. “Some say 
the beautiful edifice of the AFL-CIO in Washington is a 
house of mistrust—a house of strangers.” 

Unless unity and trust can be achieved, AFL-CIO 
should be broken up—without a row—into the original 


AFL and CIO, they suggested. 
* + 7 


Labor Briefs 


The McClellan committee may wind up its affairs this 
year, the Senate group’s general counsel, Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, said in New York last week. The committee will 
accomplish what it was set up to do if effective union 
reform legislation is passed in 1959. If none is, according 
to Kennedy, there won’t be much point in going on. 


Factory workers’ net spendable earnings averaged 
$78.52 a week in February for the worker with three 
dependents. It was an all-time high for the month, but 
18¢ below the January average. At $78.52 a week, the 
wage was about $5 more than in February, 1958—reflect- 
ing higher pay and an increase in the work-week from 
the recession level. 


The Supreme Court has ruled that payments due a 
union welfare fund by a bankrupt employer do not take 
precedence over claims for unpaid federal taxes; they 
can’t be interpreted as “wages,” which have priority over 
federal taxes in bankruptcy payments. 
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...and nothing builds AWHERENESS like the Yellow Pages 


Whatever you sell, wherever it’s sold, nothing 
directs prospects your way like AWHERENESS! 
And nothing builds AWHERENESS like the 
Yellow Pages—the buyers’ guide that tells your 
prospects where to find your product or service. 
For the manufacturer of brand-name products, 
Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages makes 


prospects aware of his local outlets. For the 
local business man, Yellow Pages advertising 
makes the community aware of the products 
and services he offers. 

The Yellow Pages man will help plan an 
AWHERENESS sales program for your needs. 
Call him at your Bell Telephone Business Office. 


The advertising medium that tells people where to find your local outlets! 

































MEASURING THE UNKNOWN 


That ruler on your desk may seem of no great 
significance. Yet it is a symbol of a basic facto1 


industrial progress .. . the ability to measure. 





Devising new, more accurate, more informative 
means of measuring involves such engineering com- 
plexities that few, very few, organizations are qualified 
to do them. One is The Budd Company, through its 
subsidiary, Tatnall Measuring Systems Company. 
To Tatnall, a billionth of an inch, a millionth of a 
second are no mysteries. Tatnall PhotoStress can 
show you—in color—and record for you, the 
direction and force of tension, torsion, com- 
pression, on materials and structures. Tatnall 
MetalFilm strain gages—some of them 
smaller than the head of a match—can tell 

you what’s happening when metals are 
tortured at temperature extremes. These, 
and other Tatnall devices, hold the keys 
to your future. They are the behind-the- 
scenes navigators to better living, for 
more people, everywhere in the world. 
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The Nuclear Systems Division 
° of The Budd Company pro- 
vides radioisotopes such as cobalt 60, and 
the equipment for their use. Products 
researched, designed, and developed by 
this division range from radiation 
chambers to portable radiography ma- 
chines. This particular unit packs all 
the penetrating power of a two million 
olt x-ray machine and can be pushed 
iround as easily as you could push a 
caddy cart. 


The International Division 

of The Budd Company has 
for years spread Budd skills and methods 
throughout the globe. For example, 
eleven European automobile manufac- 
turers, and body suppliers, and eight 
foreign railway car builders are Budd 
licensees. Here, another facet of the 
Division’s activities is shown with the 
delivery of one of many Budd RDC pas- 
senger railway coaches to Brazil. 





The Railway Division of The 
Budd Company has led in the develop- 
ment of better railway equipment for 
generations. This is an axle unit equipped 
with the Budd disc brake, an advanced 
mechanism which increases safety and 
provides smoother stops. One railroad, 
equipped 385 cars with this brake and 
is saving over $1,500,000 per year. 





Seer. The Automotive Division of 
2s The Budd Company is a 


source of supply for every- 
major car and truck manufacturer in 
the United States. Most of the vehicles 
you see every day have Budd-built parts 
—body, chassis frame, wheels, hubs, or 
brake drums. Shown is a railway car- 
load of automotive chassis frames built 
by Budd. 


The Defense Division of The 

Budd Company was created 

to put Budd skills, engineer- 
ing, and developments to work for all 
of America’s defense industries. One of 
its recent contributions is a sandwich 
structure of welded, high strength, high 
temperature material. The part shown is 
a speed brake designed for the Convair 
F-106 jet plane. 


D Continental-Diamond Fibre 
Corporation, a subsidiary of 

The Budd Company, ex- 

plores the limitless possibilities for new 
and useful products offered by plastics, 
vulcanized fibres, and mica. Products 
from this company include the now fa- 
miliar printed circuit material which is 
probably a part of your television set. 
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KELLY 
TRACTOR RIB 


Specially built to take drive wheel strains and stresses 


The Tractor Rib has 60% greater 
non-skid tread depth than con- 
ventional tires... puts more work- 
ing rubber on the road. Kelly’s 
perfected nylon body construc- 
tion and exclusive Armorubber 
tread combine to provide unsur- 
passed drive wheel economy, de- 
pendability and safety. 





SAFETY-WELD 
NYLON BODY 











Your investment in truck tires can pay off in 
extra ‘‘dividends’”’ when you choose Kelly Truck 
Tires. It’s because Kellys are the toughest tires 
made. They’re engineered and built to meet the 
rigid requirements of specific wheel loads, strains 
and stresses. 


As a result, every Kelly Truck Tire delivers more 
dependable service and longer mileage. 


You’ll never know how far your truck tire money 
can go until you get all the facts about Kellys. 
See your Kelly Dealer or write to: The Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Company, Cumberland, Md. 


LOOK FOR 
THE SIGN OF 
BONUS MILEAGE ... 











A Shorter Week, but Not in ‘59 


@ Pressure for a 35-hour work week is the hottest 
point in AFL-ClO’s campaign for relief of the jobless. 


@ The United Auto Workers may spearhead the drive 
—but UAW’s major contracts won’t be reopened until 1961. 


@ Meanwhile, the drop in unemployment is taking 
some of the steam out of an immediate drive in Congress. 


AFL-CIO will make a strong and 
dramatic appeal for a shorter work week 
at a national conference on unemplovy- 
ment in Washington next Wednesday. 
However, it is doubtful now that a de- 
mand for a cut in hours will become a 
really serious issue this year in either 
Congress or collective bargaining. 

The appeal for a shorter work week 
—AFL-CIO suggests a drop from the 
present standard 40 hours to 35 hours— 
is only part of the program proposed by 
the federation to relieve what it de- 
scribes as the “sharp impact of unem- 
ployment,” 4.7-million jobless despite 
the general upturn in the economy. 
¢ Hottest Point—Even though AFL- 
CIO may place more stress on other pro- 
posals, the demand for the cut in hours 
is sure to attract worried attention in 
management. Because of the way it 
reaches into plants and offices, it is 
perhaps the hottest point in a broad 
and controversial union program for re- 
lief for the jobless. 

AFL-CIO contends that “shorter 
hours or continuing unemployment . . . 
is the choice before the nation.” To end 
“productivity unemployment,” it says: 

Congress should amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to lower the stand- 
ard work week to a 35-hour week and a 
seven-hour day. 

Employers who have to bargain on 
new contracts this year should be asked 
to cut their work week to 35 hours or 
less—with no reduction in present 
weekly take-home pay. This would be 
in addition to demands for longer vaca- 
tions and other time off. 

The United Auto Workers, with 
major contracts closed until mid-1961, 
may spearhead labor’s drive on Capitol 
Hill. Detroit auto locals are pressuring 
UAW to make a fight this year to cut 
hours, to ease a “desperate” unemploy- 
ment situation in the motor capital. 

The United Steelworkers, which has 
its major contracts Open this year, is 
labor’s hope in a bargaining fight for a 
shorter work week. If USW, negotiat- 
ing in a highly prosperous and busy 
industry, can make a_ break-through, 
other unions feel that hours can be cut. 
¢ Not in 1959—Generally, behind the 
union whoop-up for a shorter work 
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week there’s a conviction in labor that 
a shorter week is on the way—but not 
in 1959. 

Certainly, Congress is in no mood 
for an amendment that would cut the 
work week below the present FLSA 
standard. Barring a really sharp in- 
crease in unemployment, this isn’t 
likely to change either this vear or next. 
But, instead of soaring, joblessness is 
expected to drop. This means softening 
pressure for a cut in hours—by law. 

Meanwhile, despite the talk of 
USW “suggestions” to employers for 
trimming mill work time, there is no 
real indication that the steel union 
membership is willing to make a picket 
line fight for a shorter work week—as it 
would have to. 
¢ Up to UAW?-—Within the ranks of 
labor, the talk is of two years. of maneu- 
verimg and a showdown drive for re- 
duced hours when UAW _ bargains 
again. The auto union is considered 
the natural leader for a fight to cut the 
work week; it is strong, militant for 
social ideas, and in an industry that, 
better than steel, could adjust itself to 
the technical problems of a 35-hour 
week. 

Not long ago, Walter Reuthcr, presi- 
dent of UAW, made clear to his mem- 
bership that the shorter work week, 
dropped as a demand in 1955, is still 
a high-priority objective; UAW, he 
said, is “going to take up the fight for 
a shorter work week” in its next nego- 
tiations. 

At the same time, Reuther predicted 
that “by 1975 we will have a four-day 
work week as a general proposition, and 
the auto industry and most other in- 
dustries will get it far in advance of 
that.” 
¢ Common Now—Actually, the “stand- 
ard” work week set by contracts and 
management policy already is declin- 
ing steadily, and the trend is expected 
to continue. Plant unions hope this 
will help when their real drive begins. 

According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, at least 17% (about one 
worker in every six) of those now em- 
ployed in plants and offices in 17 
major cities are working fewer than 
40 hours a week. 


Unions have made substantial prog- 
ress in cutting hours by contract in 
the ladies’ garment industry and the 
printing industry. Scattered instances 
of cuts in the work week are found 
in other widely dissimilar industries 
e ILGWU Hours—Back in the de- 
pression 1930s, the International La 
dies’ Garment Workers’ Union nego 
tiated reductions in its work week 
from 40 to 35 hours, to spread jobs 
among the industry's unemployed. 
When times improved, the ILGWU 
work week went back up to 40 hours 
most places, but the 35-hour week was 
retained in the big and important New 
York garment industry. 

Four years ago, about half of all 
ILGWU members were working 35 
hours a week. Union bargaining pres- 
sure since then has increased the num- 
ber from 52% to roughly 97%, making 
the 35-hour week standard for the in 
dustry. 

In almost all instances, the exten- 
sion of the ILGWU shorter week w 
accomplished without strikes, and wa 
accompanied by adjustments in wa 
or piece rates to maintain weekly p 
at 40-hour levels. 

Although it set a 35-hour w« 
ILGWU at first allowed “overtim 
after 35 hours—to either 374 or 40 
at straight hourly rates. 
¢ In Printing—Schedules calling for 
fewer than 40 hours a week have been 
common in the printing industry fox 
quarter-century. Printing employees i: 
Washington and Cleveland have had 
“short” weeks since the 1930s. But 
the big spread of reduced work wee! 
developed after World War II. Now 
according to BLS, at least 94% of 
printing tradesmen work fewer than 40 
hours in a standard work week—averag 
ing about 37 hours. 
¢ Other Industries—In the construction 
industry, almost 12% of all union 
workers have a standard seven-hour 
workday, according to BLS. 

About half of all brewery workers, 
those in major brewing centers, have a 
374-hour week. Rubber workers in Ak- 
ron have a six-hour day and a 36-hour 
week, in effect since the 1930s; the 
United Rubber Workers is considering 
a drive to extend the shorter week to 
other members when contracts open up. 

Many bakery and confectionery work- 
ers put in fewer than 40 hours a week 
So do large groups in mining and long- 
shoring, and in jewelry, lumber, and 
fur industries. 

In white-collar fields, many office and 
clerical workers have a 35-hour or 374- 
hour work week. Those employed in 
retailing in larger cities have similar 
hours. END 
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Good industrial sites. Easy access to the largest 


northeastern markets. An excellent supply of labor. 


And a Marine Midland bank knows the area. 


Industries in Amsterdam, N.Y., have ready 
access to the major markets of the North- 
east by superhighway, rail, and water. 
Amsterdam is only hours from 45 mil- 
lion people who live within 300 miles. 
Amsterdam also offers industry premium 
land without a premium price tag, plenty 
of room for expansion, and an excellent 
labor supply. Electricity, natural gas, and 
water are readily available. The services of 
a citizen-supported industrial corporation 
are offered to industry at no cost and the 


Board of Education also offers training in 
industrial skills without charge. 

Residents of Amsterdam enjoy living in 
this year-around vacation territory, with 
the Adirondacks on the north and the 
Catskills on the south. 

Perhaps you, too, should include Am- 
sterdam in your business planning. Write 
to Louis H. Lange, Vice President at Man- 
ufacturers National Bank, Amsterdam, 
N.Y. He'll be glad to supply you with 


additional information. 


MARINE MIDLAND BANKS 


Growing with the State of New York 
through 169 offices in 93 communities 
Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


IBT on the Move 


Teamsters’ bold drive in 
oil refineries indicates Hoffa 
will not steer clear of conflict 
with AFL-CIO. 


Warv AFL-CIO leaders are being 
taunted into a full-scale war by James 
R. Hoffa’s powerful International 
Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters 

Thev moved closer toward a decisive 
battle this week in the big oil refining 
industry. Here, in a brand new organiz 
ing drive, Hoffa moved against AFL 
CIO in its own target area 

Already, the relentless Hoffa appears 
to have made more headway in one 
giant refinery—Esso Standard Oil—than 
AFL-CIO, Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers has managed to make in vears 
of trving. And, he shows no signs of 
stopping there 
¢ Courting Trouble—The refinery in- 
dustry is the latest of a series of or- 
ganizing challenges by the ambitious 
union leader, directed as much against 
his old union associates as the manage- 
ment involved 

In discussing organizing gains of re- 
cent months, Hoffa’s first barbs are 
directed at the AFL-CIO: “We won 
over the Brewery Workers in ‘Tampa. 


We won over the Machinists at Pan 
American Airwavs. We are winning in 
Puerto Rico and we are discussing 


leamsters membership with thousands 
of oil workers at Standard Oil. 

While this‘ may be an optimistic as- 
sessment of Teamsters gains, the fact 
is that Hoffa is spreading out the truck 
union organizing to where it inevitably 
runs into AFL-CIO and its unions. He 
now shows little disposition to avoid a 
conflict. Until recently, the Teamsters 
had sidestepped trouble with AFL-CIO 
(BW—Mar.7'59,p80 


|. Power Play 


Hoffa’s move in the refinery industry 
is an object lesson on the Teamsters’ 
ability to exist, and expand, despite its 
cloudy reputation. Its membership, at 
1.6-million, has advanced bv several 
hundred thousand since its expulsion 
from AFL-CIO. 

Che IBT is currently moving to take 
over the independent union at Esso 
Standard’s Baton Rouge refinery in 
Louisiana at the invitation of the local’s 
leadership. Ignoring the ‘Teamsters’ 
reputation, the Independent Industrial 
Workers’ Assn. leadership has voted 31 
to 23 in favor of joining the truck 
union under Hoffa. 
¢ Contract Dispute—The local has 
been embroiled with Esso at Baton 





Rouge since last summer on a new 
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POWER UP! calls for 


modern maintenance 


New Super Coilife gives rewound motors extra life 


Moisture, acids, alkalis and other contaminants are 
locked out once and for all with Super Coilife epoxy 
encapsulation. For full motor protection, Super Coilife 
can be applied to random wound stators, rotors and 
armatures. Super Coilife’s mirror-like finish will not 
crack or craze under severe operating conditions. 

Because of its unusually low viscosity, this new sol- 
ventless epoxy completely penetrates the interstices, 
through the slots, thoroughly coating and protecting 
the windings. Since 1953, when Westinghouse introduced 
Coilife* epoxy encapsulation, research, engineering and 
development have evolved this new and improved prod- 
uct—Super Coilife, an exclusive process. 


USE WESTINGHOUSE MODERN MAINTENANCE SERVICE.. 


Only Westinghouse Repair Plants can give the right 
“thin-wall” thickness for each type and class of winding 
to give maximum heat transfer away from the windings. 
Before you send out your next rewind call your West- 
inghouse representative for the complete story or write 
for Booklet B-7622: Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
P. O. Box 868, 3 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
*Trade-Mark J-95197-A 


you CAW BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


WATCH “WESTINGHOUSE LUCILLE BALL-DES! ARNAZ SHOWS” CBS TY MONDAYS 


SHOP REPAIRS... RENEWAL PARTS... FIELD SERVICE 














RCA can show you how to put 2-way radio to work in 
your business. A free survey of your 2-way radio opportunities 
by an RCA communications specialist may reveal great 
potential for decreased expenses . . . improved efficiency. A 
part of this service, RCA will assume entire responsibility for 
planning your business radio system. 





Ss 


Where dependable day-in, day-out operation is so important, 


you'll like the high reliability of RCA 2-Way Radio. 
Such features as longer component life, clear-speaking 
Red Head microphone and RCA’s own service technicians 
to keep equipment operating at its peak, are reasons enough 
to see RCA first! Purchase or lease agreements. 


RCA’S FIRST NAME IS “RADIO”! 


RCA 2-Way Radio can assure you of 


Recent FCC rulings make virtually all businesses eligible to use radio. Find out how 








~RADIO CORPORATION 


2-WAY 


RADIO FOR of AMERICA 


BUSINESS 
24 COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION « CAMDEN, NJ. 


Sveryhedy' 's using 2-Way Radio! 











airports and coach services, bakers, banks, ed bottlers, building services, buses, butchers, 
cattiemen. cemeteries, concrete suppliers, detective agencies, servicing, food processors, fuel delivery, 
4 plants. laundries, lumber yards, motoring prirdy physicians, plumbers, realtors, refineries, repair 


services, refrigeration service men, toad builders, taxicabs, trucking, utilities, vendors, veterinarians, warehouses, yardmen. 
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—save you hundreds of miles, thousands of dollars. See ‘handy coupon at right. 
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contract. Negotiations have hung up 
mainly on a management demand tor a 
general classification of employees—a 
change that would eliminate craft di- 
visions. Several weeks ago the local’s 
officers invited Hoffa to talk to the 
membership. 

The resourceful Hoffa told the Esso 
plant’s +,000 employees, * To be brutally 
frank, you don’t have the strength to 
deal with Standard Oil.” 

He suggested several inviting reasons 
for uniting with the IBT. The ‘Team- 
sters $40-million treasury would be 
used to back any fight between a Team- 
sters’ local and Esso. He noted, sig- 
nificantly, that the Teamsters’ 150,000 
drivers in the oil refinery industry carry 
a lot of bargaining leverage. And, as 
possible clincher, Hoffa advised the re- 
finery workers that Teamsters’ dues are 
only 70¢ a month 

The Teamsters’ rival in the refinery 

industry, the OCAW headed by O. A. 
“Jack” Knight, charges $2 a month. 
e OCAW Reacts—The AFL-CIO un- 
ion, hard-hit by unemployment in the 
highly automated oil industry, had cut 
back on the costly business of organiz- 
ing among the independent refinery 
unions until the Teamsters moved into 
its jurisdiction. Now, the OCAW is 
attempting what it cautiously describes 
as “a tentative organizing campaign in 
at least one plant”—the one at Baton 
Rouge. 

With a degree of reluctant admira- 
tion, OCAW noted that Hoffa has 
made “impressive” speeches both there 
and at Esso’s Bayway plant in Linden, 
N. J. To counter Hoffa’s approach, 
Knight scheduled organizing speeches 
at Baton Rouge following a leaflet 
promise that if the Esso workers are 
“desirous . . . we would be pleased to 
offer you membership in our union.” 

OCAW hopes for winning over the 
independent appear no better than pre- 
viously, while the Teamsters claims sup- 
port of almost three-fourths of the 
4 000 emplovees. 

The independent local’s officers are 
collecting Teamsters cards to show the 
Esso management and will ask for a 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion on whether the local chooses to 
afhliate with the Teamsters. A direct 
move by the Teamsters to the employer, 
claiming support and asking for recog- 
nition as bargaining agent, was rejected. 


The Independents 


Other independent unions in the 
Esso chain and at other oil company 
refineries also are showing interest in 
the Teamsters. 

Recently, 58 officers and delegates 
representing Esso independents in New 
York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, New Jersey, and Louisiana 
met in Hoffa’s hotel headquarters in 
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Washington. They 
‘Teamsters estimate, 18,000 workers. 

At this conference, Teamsters Vice- 
Pres. Harold J. Gibbons explained the 
possible benefits of joining the Team- 
sters. The independents then formed 
an Esso Labor Council to discuss ‘Team- 
sters affiliation further. 

At the same time, the delegates tele- 
graphed the Baton Rouge local their 
“wholehearted support and encourage- 
ment in a decision to seek affiliation 
with the IBT as the best possible means 
of improving bargaining strength.” 


* No Mass Entry—All this hardly 
means that Esso independents will 
move into the Teamsters en masse. 


lor instance, when one independent 
polled its members on a possible affilia- 
tion with the IBT, the vote was 500 
to 0 to have nothing to do with Hoffa 
ind his truckers’ union. 

Che Esso refinery independents have 
resisted, for 20 years, organizing ad- 
vances by OCAW and other umions— 
partly because they don’t want to be 
part of a large union chain. 

So, Hoffa’s future in the oil refinery 
industry may be limited. And, it’s not 
impossible that the independents are 
displaying interest in the Teamsters 
merely to throw a scare into the Esso 
management at negotiating time. At 
least, this seems to have happened. 
¢ Talks Pick Up—It goes without sav- 
ing that Esso doesn’t want to have its 
refineries made the scene of a struggle 
between the Teamsters and AFL-CIO 
unions. By federal law, it can’t play 
favorites. But, there are some indica- 
tions that its concern is being reflected 
at bargaining tables. 

At the close of the Washington con- 
ference with Esso independents, Gib- 
bons made the claim that “since the 
!BT entered the oil bargaining picture, 
the company has leaned over backwards 
to bring the number of contracts in 
negotiation this year to a quick settle- 
ment.” 

At Baton Rouge, where contract talks 
between the Hoffa-wooed independent 
and Esso have been stalled since last 
July, bargaining prospects were re- 
ported to be “definitely brighter” this 
midweek. OCAW observers, on the 
sidelines but anxiously watching devel- 
opments, predicted that a new contract 
would be signed soon—and that it 
would block Hoffa’s entry into oil re- 
fineries in the Baton Rouge area. 
¢ Only a Ruse?—The independents’ at- 
titude toward the Teamsters once a 
contract is signed will show whether 
there is any real interest in joining IBT 
—to become a new Oil Workers Div. 

But, even an alliance with the truck 
union shows a respect for its power. 
And, any gains that the Teamsters can 
make in the oil refineries will strengthen 
Hoffa’s inclination to organize more 
broadly in AFL-CIO territory. eno 
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In this age of speed, radio accents immediacy, eliminates 
delays by making it possible to communicate instantly with 
men in motion. Radio makes it easy to directly control sales 
and service operations from headquarters without interruption, 
and to save time and money on non-productive mileage, 
telephone calls, overtime, paperwork, repairs. 
You, too, should be using this essential tool for 
continuous control... to cut waste... to increase profits. 
An RCA communications specialist will gladly tell you 
more about the benefits of 2-Way Radio in your business and 
explain why so many business leaders choose RCA. 
Use coupon below... without obligation. 


RCA’S FIRST NAME IS “RADIO”! 
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In Finance 


Antitrusters Challenge Firstamerica 


On Plan to Acquire California Bank 


[he Justice Dept. this week moved to block the plan- 


f California Bank of Los Angeles bi 
Corp., the nation’s largest bank holding 
| Keserve Board had earlier appro 
( ith governor J. L. Robertsor 
ssent (BW —Jan.17°59,p36 But 
slates the Clayton Antitrust A 
Gg ] West ( 
First West 
t Califo 
] \ 
+ h 
the actio mes even greater proportions as Jus 
inst a merger in the banking field 
| t t} >) ¢ ] } 
( i}. P.M 
ynplished through transfer of 
h acquisition of assets 
Under the ¢ ™ ton Act, Justice is empowered to attack 
nly bank mergers that are achieved through stock a 
wuisitions. Firstamerica indicated that it would acqui 
ni yf California Bank’s outstanding shares 
Dept. has no sav in bank consolidations accom 
hrough asset acquisition—a control it does seek. 
[he Fed approved the merger because it felt the con 
ition would not adversely affect banking competi 


the Los Angeles metropolitan area. It noted that 
bined institution would have only 16% of the 


fhees, 15“¢ of the deposits within that area. 


Big City Banks Map New Fight 


For Branches in New York Suburbs 


The vote of the New York State Senate last — 

ejecting expansion of branch banking (BW—Mar.28’59, 
65) was scarcely tallied when a new campaign got val 
way, aimed at passage of a similar bill next vear. 

lhe New York City banks, which would benefit most 
from liberalized branching, privately said they would 
campaign more vigorously in 1960 than they had this 
year. Some savings bankers expressed the same view. 
rheir hopes were buoyed by Gov. Nelson Rockefeller’s 
announcement that he would support an omnibus bank- 
ing bill in 1960; this year, he disclaimed responsibility 
for the measure and accepted the “freeze” on banking 
changes voted by the legislature. 

The opposition camp expressed satisfaction at the 
bill’s defeat, particularly the Long Island suburban banks, 
which stood to lose the most if the city banks had been 
permitted to expand. But they are not sitting back, 
either. Several laid plans to set up a “watchdog” council 
to follow proposals for new banking legislation. 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT FINANCE ON: 


@ P. 79—Casualty Companies Hope Rate In- 
creases Will Cut Losses on Auto Insurance. 





Meanwhile, the defeat of the New York bill gave 
fresh ammunition to Illinois bankers who are fighting 
a move by Chicago bankers to expand into the suburbs. 


Rival Forms of Freight-Hauling 


Attack Soo Line’s Discount Rates 


Lhe two groups prot sted to ICC that the plan 
liscriminatory t 
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Trade Views of Variable Annuities 


Are Still as Different as Ever 


lhe Supreme Court's decision putting sale of variable 
innuities under Securities & Exchange Commission reg- 
ulation (BW—Mar.28'59,p132) may have settled a ques- 
tion of jurisdiction, but it hasn't ended the controversy 
over this new type of retirement plan. 

[his week, Frederic W. Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., one of the leaders in 
the fight against variables, predicted that the court’s 
action would pave the way for federal control of insur- 
ance. 

In spite of this prediction, the companies that are 
selling variables insist that SEC regulation won't hurt 
either their sales or the life insurance business. Robert 
A. Crichton, president of Variable Annuity Life Insur- 
ance Co., said the decision “doesn’t mean anvthing to 
the rest of the life insurance business as far as general 
federal regulation is concerned.” He concedes that his 
company has had to suspend variable sales, pending 
promulgation of rules by the SEC, but he says that, in 
the long run, sales won't be affected. 

Meanwhile, SEC indicated this week that it is calling 
in officials of the National Assn. of State Insurance 
Commissioners for a discussion of problems in the regu- 
lation of the issuance and sale of variable contracts. The 
talks will be designed to guide SEC in adapting its reg- 
istration and regulatory rules. 
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COPPER COILS—HEART OF COOLING EQUIPMENT 
DIMENSIONAL TUBE made by PHELPS DODGE 
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" Dimensional tube is copper tube made specifically for manufacturers of air-conditioning 
sur- 
s to and refrigeration equipment. It is shaped into various types of refrigerant-carrying 
eral coils which extract heat and control humidity, help make our living more comfortable. Tube of 
Bs this type must combine long-lasting quality with carefully precisioned dimensions. 
van Among equipment manufacturers Phelps Dodge enjoys an enviable reputation for dimensional 
tube of the finest materials, the most expert workmanship. 
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research... 


For 61 years, Victor chemists, and other profession- 
ally trained scientists have devoted much of their 
time to investigating and developing entirely new 
families of phosphorus derivatives. 


At Victor’s research labs, people are never willing 
to let well enough alone (some of our best people, 
too). As a result, the number of compounds dis- 
covered through Victor research is virtually be- 
yond counting. 


What you can count on though, is Victor’s versatile 
organophosphorus productive capacity. These fa- 
cilities are at your beck and call—as is our chemical 
know-how—to produce pilot plant and commercial 
quantities of a long list of organophosphorus com- 
pounds. Or, if you have need for some seemingly 
unrelated product, we would welcome the oppor- 


tunity to discuss it with you 


There’s no obligation when you send for a list of 
our newest organophosphorus derivatives. Just fill 
in the coupon on the back page and mail it to 
Victor Chemical Works, Box572, Chicago 90 
You'll see why many research men say, “It pays 


to see Victor.”’ 
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SODIUM OXALATE sopiuw Leather takes a real beating before expert tanners 
achieve the “‘finish’’ people pay to see. And one of 





F : " ; 
eo eae the long-time odds on favorites in the race to pro- 


¢wMATE duce better leather; Victor formic acid. 


re Whether used in combination with other ingredients 


for deliming and pickling hides—or for dyeing and 
finishing leather products such as this ice-boater’s 
suit—volatile, versatile Victor formic makes 
smoother sailing out of leather tanning operations 


Perhaps formic acid or some Victor chemical can 
be used to put the wind in the “‘sale”’ of one of your 
products. Of course, if you'd like help, the members 
of our technical service department will be glad to 
try a new tack and come up with a winning solution. 


it pays to see Viet 


In either case, you can count on immediate action. 
Just fill in the coupon on the back page and mail 
it to: Victor Chemical Works, Box 572, Chicago 90. 
You will soon say, “It pays to see Victor.” 
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As a cleaning and polishing agent for dentifrices, 
Victor calcium phosphates are favorites among the 
leading brands. These special dentifrice grade phos- 
phates, used in combination with other ingredients, 
are so effective that even the favorite doll enjoys 
having her teeth cleaned. 


Dentifrice manufacturers have learned that they 
can depend on Victor quality for either dicalcium or 
tricalcium phosphates for toothpaste or powder 
And they’ve known this for a long time. After all, 
Victor was the first producer of phosphates to re- 
ceive the acceptance of the Council on Dental 
Therapeutics of the American Dental Association 


How about one of your favorite products? If it 
needs to be dolled up a bit, chances are that a 
Victor chemical, or the members of our technical 
service department can help. They enjoy working 
out a solution that either puts new life into an old 
favorite, or one that brings a new product to life. 


So, whether you decide in favor of samples, tech- 
nical data, or a confidential consultation, just fill in 
the coupon on the back page and mail it to: Victor 
Chemical Works, Box 572, Chicago 90. Like many 
others, you'll say, “It pays to see Victor.” 
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VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
Box 572, Chicago 90 


Please send samples of the following Victor chemicals: 


Our company is in the____ 
Please send your latest Victafile. 


Please send me a copy of Technical Service Bulletin 


V1-58. 


Please send me a copy of your new booklet “If you 


bright dip Aluminum.” 


NAME science 
COMPANY 2 
ADDRESS_____ i: ae 

et — __ ZONE_____ STATE 
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NO ONE TOLD GUS HOGLUND YOU COULDN’T WELD ALUMINUM 


Twenty years ago, Gus Hoglund 
gathered a dozen skeptics around a jar 
of flux, a torch and some bits of alumi- 
num. He was breaking trail for the man 
who now brazes 350 percolator spouts 
an hour .. . and for the company that 
will crack a new market with welded 
aluminum cans, churned out at 500 
a minute. 


Even when doubting Thomases 


granted you could weld aluminum, they 
had to be taught how to do it. Gus 
Hoglund and his Process Development 
crew gave lessons by the thousands. 
And their work between classes with 
alloys and techniques has led to the 
development of welded aluminum 
structures three times as strong as the 
best of the past. 

Aluminum is second to no other metal 


in variety of commercial joining 
methods. With the industry’s largest 
staff of engineering specialists to solve 
your joining problems, you get extra 
value in every pound of Alcoa® Alumi- 
num you buy. Call your local Alcoa 
sales office today; the man who answers 
will have the proof. Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, 2016-D Alcoa Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA helps you design it, make it, sell it 
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Alcoa has hundreds of 
Gus Hoglunds to help you 
design it, make it, sell it 


\lcoa’s skills are mobilized to a 

lo put more than just 

etal in every pound of 

\luminum you buy. Here are 
dozens of ways to do it: 

ai earch Leadership, bringing you 

latest in aluminum alloys and 


2. Product Development by specialists 
n your industry and your markets. 


3. Process Development Labs for aid in 
finishing, joining and fabricating. 


4. Service Inspectors to help solve pro- 
luction problems at your plant. 


5. Quality Control to meet top stand- 
rds or match your special needs. 


6. Complete Line including all commer- 
ial forms, alloys, gages, tempers. 


7. Availability via the nation’s best 
stocked aluminum distributors. 


8. Foremost Library of films and books 
to help you do more with aluminum. 


9. Trained Salesmen with a wealth of 
on-the-spot information. 


10. Sales Administrators constantly on 
call to service your orders. 


11. Year-Round Promotions expanding 
your old markets, building new ones. 


12. The Alcoa Label, leading symbol! of 
quality aluminum, to mark your goods. 
Added Values 
With Alcoa 
Aluminum 


ADDED 
VALUES 





. ..is a case book of Alcda special 
services and a guide to their availa- 
bility in design, manufacture and sales. 
Your copy, with some of the most re- 
warding information you may ever 
read, is waiting and it’s FREE. Write: 
Aluminum Company of America, 2016-D 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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So the Rates Go Up 


lhis week, New York State Insur- 
nee Superintendent Thomas Thacher 
pproved an average 15.4% increase in 
uto insurance rates. lor the hard- 
pressed casualty companies, which have 
been paying out $1.40 in claims and 
expenses for every dollar of premiums 
earned in the state, the action was like 
1 shower after a long drought. New 
York has had no general auto rate ‘in- 
crease since a 5.6“ increase in 1956 

Since the end of World War II, 
casualty insurance companies have 
rolled up some staggering losses on 
1uto insurance. As the chart shows, 
there’s been a definite cvclical swing 
between profit vears and loss vears, but 
the losses have far outweighed the 
profits. Alfred M. Best Co., leading 
insurance statistician, estimates the ag- 
gregate loss from 1946 through 1958 
at $500-million. 

This vear, helped by rate increases in 
several problem states like New York, 
steep penalty charges for drivers with 
bad records, and a belated attack on 
high selling costs, casualty companies 
think they may be heading back toward 
a profitable operation. For most of the 
companies, particularly for the big 
stock companies, this reversal of trend 
will come just in time. 
¢ Half of Book Value—Auto insurance 
accounts for about 40% of the casualty 
companies’ premium income; it’s the 


mly line, 


substantial and recurring 
losses have dragged down 
ualty company operations to th 
where many of their stock 

at 50% of book value. 

This doesn’t mean. that 
imsurance has been unprofitab! 
socalled ‘independent’ 
which establish their rates indi 
as opposed to the bureau con 
which pool their experience and 
joint rates—have been able to ch 
rates substantially under thy 
rates and still remain profitab! 

The success of these compani \ 
state, State Farm Mutual, and Nation 
wide, for example—has been du 
Robert Chaut, insurance analvst f 
Kidder Peabody & Co., to lower selling 
costs, greater choosiness in 
policies, and the fact that as individuals 
thev’ve been able to win rate increases 
more readily. As another insurance man 
puts it, “They have learned a lot of 
lessons about running a taut ship 

In New York, where the 
companies had been stymied in thei 
efforts for a rate increase, Allstate got 
a 12.9% increase in 1957. Even after 


moreover, that 


issuing 


bureau 


the increase, though, its rates were well 
under bureau rates. 

¢ Wartime Cut—Most casualty com 
panies are moaning. The Assn. of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Companies, which rep- 
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for more and more manufacturers 


Their ability to cut costs, while meeting exacting demands, influences more 
and more manufacturers to use Viking Pumps as integral parts of their equip- 
ment. Many are specially designed pumps, like the two shown here. 

If you are looking for pumps with positive suction and smooth discharge, 
in any capacity from %4 to 1050 gallons per minute; pressures to 100 PSI on 
non-lubricating liquids, 200 PS! on lubricating liquids or 500 PSI on hydraulic 
oils, Viking Pumps are your answer. Furthermore, Viking Pumps answer your 
problems of designs, materials, speeds, variable capacities and suitability for 
handling thick or thin liquids. 

For information on Viking "built-in" pumps with pictures of 
applications, write today for Bulletin Form Series 409. 


NN 








VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


Cedar Falls, lowa, U.S.A, In Canada, it’s “ROTO-KING” pumps 
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Offices and Distributor Principal Cities—See Your Classified Telephone Directory 
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| NOT P am omen 
|| 1,800,000 Shares 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, Inc. 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $1) 


Price $44.50 per Share 


This announcement constitutes neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy these securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus, copies of which 
may be obtained from the undersigned only in such States as the undersigned may 
legally offer these securities in compliance with the securities laws of such States. 


Morgan Stanley&Co. Smith, Barney&Co. Kuhn, Loeb&Co. Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades &Co. 
The First Boston Corporation Harriman Ripley&Co. Kidder, Peabody&Co. Blyth &Co., Inc. 


Incorporated 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. 








Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner &Smith Stone& Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld& Co. 


Incorporated 


Dean Witter &Co. Hornblower & Weeks Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
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resent most of the big stock companies, 
says that the troubles of its members 
date from a 40% rate reduction at the 
beginning of World War II. During 
the war, because of lower speed limits 
and generally limited driving, auto in- 
surance was quite profitable. 

In 1946, the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters, which sets rates for 
association members, increased rates to 
cover only about half the earlier reduc 
tion, on the assumption that low wat 
time accident rates would carry over 
into the postwar period. 

The guess was wrong—and expensive. 

Auto insurance rates have constantly 
lagged behind the cost of doing busi- 
ness. In big cities, rates have more 
than doubled in the last 10 years, while 
the average repair bill after an accident 
has jumped more than three times and 
the average jury award—which sets the 
pattern for out-of-court settlements 
has gone up almost two and one-half 
times. 
e Slow to Move—Some critics in the 
insurance industry put part of the 
blame on the slowness of the National 
Bureau in improving its actuarial meth- 
ods to keep up with the rapidly rising 
costs. The bureau itself admits that “‘it 
prefers to err on the low side in setting 
rates,” even though its members have 
been taking stiff losses. The reason, sa\ 
insurance mem, is that higher rates may 
invite even higher settlements. 

Another criticism is that casualty 
companies have been too anxious to 
keep their agents happy and have been 
willing to accept “almost anyone” so 
long as the insured was a customer for 
other, more profitable lines of insur- 
ance. 

Pressed to cut costs, some companies 

have begun to take a hard look at their 
arrangements for paying their agents, 
who take about 25% of the gross pre- 
mium in the typical bureau company 
operation. In fact, in California, eight 
big casualty companies, including the 
Travelers of Hartford, the biggest stock 
company, joined together to cut agents’ 
commissions in half. The action 1s be- 
ing challenged in Federal Court on 
antitrust grounds. 
e Merit Rating—The bureau com- 
panies also are turning increasingly to a 
gimmick that has been used success- 
fully by some of the independents: the 
merit rating plan. This plan rewards 
the careful driver and sharply penalizes 
the accident-prone individual. This 
week, the National Bureau announced 
that, starting May 1, it will offer merit 
rating on a trial basis in California. It 
will mean a 20% discount for the good 
drivers and up to 100% surcharges for 
individuals with court convictions or 
accident records. With a dollar and 
cents reward for good driving, the bu- 
reau thinks it has an answer to the sky- 
rocketing accident rate. END 
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Mr. Nickel’s age-old problem 





““My company is aging fast,”’ Jim Nickel faced the truth, 
*““My older men cannot retire, I’m not attracting youth. 
A Travelers man said pensions are the answer to this mess; 
Before my firm’s an old folk’s home I'll send an SOS.” 








As though he’d come by radio, The Travelers man flew in: 
“You have an age-old headache—one not cured by aspirin. 

We have a pension plan to cure your firm’s debility— 
BDeposit Administration or Deferred Annuity.” 




















“But what if stocks go plummeting—my pension plan is zero,” 
Objected Jim, “‘and then I'd be a goat and not a hero,” 


Said Travelers’ man, ““Your employees will never lose a nickel: 


Their pensions unaffected even if the market's fickle.” 

















Then Travelers’ man and Mr. Nickel’s lawyer took the ball 
For guaranteed security to workers one and all. 

Before your men are hoary-headed, call a Travelers man 
To make retirement easy with a Travelers pension plan. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of business and personal insurance including Life « Accident « Group « Fire « Marine « Automobile « Casualty + Bonds 

















In Research 


New Hope for Conquering Viruses 


Is “Decoy” to Lead Them Astray 


How to bring viruses under control is a problem that 
has long stumped medical research. These disease-caus- 
ing agents largely escape the clutches of both the antibi- 
otics and the “miracle drugs.” But a research develop- 
ment revealed this week gives promise of controlling 
their ravages by neutralizing them—through the novel 
method of decoying the viruses to attack and destroy 
something other than living tissues. 

The new development, which could point the way to 
a whole fresh approach to virology medicine, is part of a 
series of joint experiments by the Neurological Research 
Laboratory of the Massachusetts Mental Health Center 
and Harvard Medical School. The decoy method has 
already proved effective in preventing convulsions and 
death due to virus attack on the nerve tissues of animals. 
The next step is to see if the same method works with 
humans. 

In the first experiments, on mice, researchers used as 
their decoy a natural chemical compound, brain ganglio- 
cide—a heavy molecular weight substance containing both 
carbohydrate and liquid components. Animals injected 
with a suitable amount of this substance get complete 
protection against influenza virus. In mice not given 
this protection, injection of influenza virus into the brain 
means convulsions and death. 

What actually happens physiologically is still un- 
certain. Dr. Samuel Bogoch, a member of the research 
team, speculates that the decoy material must be very 
similar chemically to the substance in the brain that is 

particularly susceptible to virus damage. So the decoy 
’ material intercepts the invading virus and shunts it 
off where it can do no damage. 


Evidence of New Culprit in Heart Ills 
Could Upset Current Ideas on Diet 


For several years most medical authorities have been 
prescribing a low fat diet for heart patients, on the theory 
that cholesterol is the chief culprit in coronary heart 
disease and that such a diet holds down the amount of 
it in the blood stream. Now an American Heart Assn. 
researcher has come up with evidence indicating that the 
current type of low fat, high carbohydrate diet may be 
just the wrong thing for heart patients. 

The new thesis is based on evidence that cholesterol 
is not, after all, the real culprit in atherosclerosis, or 
hardening of the arteries. The new evidence points 
to an even more common type of fat—the so-called 
neutral fats or triglycerides—as the guilty party. These 
form the major constituent of “fatty foods” as well as the 
body’s fat tissues. Among other foods, meat, peanuts, and 
margarine are high in this type of fat. 
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The evidence is far from conclusive yet. But accord- 
ing to Dr. M. J. Albrink, Heart Assn. researcher working 
at Yale Medical School, it looks as though an error in 
the way the body handles its triglyceride intake may be 
the most important tipoff to coming coronary trouble. 

And rather than lowering the body’s intake of tri- 
glycerides, current low fat diets materially raise it— 
because triglycerides are present in meats and the so- 
called unsaturated fats recommended for heart patients, 
and carbohydrates help raise their level in the body. 


New Technique Produces Surprise 


In Study of What Makes a Magnet 


Experiments at Brookhaven National Laboratory and 
MIT may lead to the first precise scientific explanation 
of what makes magnetic materials magnetic. At an Amer- 
ican Physical Society meeting in Boston this week, this 
study was described by Arthur J. Freeman and Robert J. 
Weiss of Watertown (Mass.) Arsenal. 

Freeman and Weiss initially aimed at determining the 
structural shape of the atoms of iron, nickel, and cobalt, 
the three most magnetic common elements, and the 
shape of their rings of electrons. 

Earlier experiments had used X-rays to determine the 
shape of the electron rings, and it was believed that all 
of them were circular. Freeman and Weiss, however, 
bombarded the materials with neutrons (particles with 
the same mass as protons but having no electrical charge) 
and interpreted their results from the way the neutrons 
scattered. 

Surprisingly, only iron atoms deflected the neutrons 
in such a way as to indicate that their outer electron rings 
are circular. With cobalt and nickel, evidence indicated 
that the outer ring of electrons is shaped like a sphere 
covered by “mouse ears” or blisters. Research people 
foresee a time when science may be able to add or sub- 
tract magnetic power of a material by using this new 
knowledge of the non-circular electron ring. Particularly, 
industry continually needs better magnets for military 
and commercial products. 

At the same meeting, Westinghouse scientists revealed 
development of a thermoelectric material for use in the 
temperature range from 850F to 1500F. This could be 
a major step in the search for a practical method of con- 
verting heat directly to electric power. 


In a third paper delivered to the AIP, Dr. Bernd 
Matthias of the Bell Telephone Laboratories once again 
upset one of the old rule-of-thumb theories about super- 
conductivity. 

Superconductivity is the property of some metals and 
alloys, when cooled below a certain point, to throw 
off all resistance to the passage of electrical current. For 
decades, scientists believed that magnetic metals could 
never become good superconductors, no matter how far 
their temperature was lowered. 

Now the evidence points in exactly the opposite 
direction. Bell scientists have been able to develop 
metals that can simultaneously act as fine supercon- 
ductors and strong magnets. 
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Nf ball bearing design cuts 
vacuum cleaner motor costs 21¢ per unit! 


When a leading electrical manufacturer sought ways to lower production 
[aieted costs of his vacuum cleaner line, he called in the man from New Departure! 
y His N/D Sales Engineer thoroughly studied the vacuum cleaner electric 
@ motor bearing application, and suggested a design modification using 
smaller ball bearings . . . New Departure high volume prelubricated, 
shielded bearings. These smaller ball bearings accounted for a 21c per 
motor savings in vital part costs, while improving quality and maintaining 
original high efficiency. What's more, extensive testing in New Departure 
laboratories proved the ball bearings provided quiet motor operation, 
and gave accurate long-life positioning of rotor shaft under all load 
conditions and mounting positions. 


If you're looking for quiet-running, high precision ball bearings . . . and 
possibly savings in your production costs, why not talk to the man 

r Extra small single row, ball from New Departure? For more information, write Department A-4. 

bearings with shields are ca- 


pable of resisting combined 
radial ond thrust loads. They 
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iT offer accurate positioning of 
small shafts requiring bearing 
bore diameters from 4 to 9 mm. 
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Why a new Royal turns out more and better 





Finger-balanced touch ...the 
only standard with touch 
tailored to each finger—closest 
approach to electric touch in all 
standard typing. 


A 





Finger-form keys are double- 
molded to cushion fingers com- 
fortably—shaped to keep fingers 
from slipping off—assuring 
speed and accuracy. 


No-smudge ribbon change 
... she can put ina fresh Twin- 
Pak® in 9 seconds. Her fingers 
never need touch the ribbon. 
No winding—ever. 


How many of these Royal 


@ advancements does your 


secretary enjoy? 


None of them... 





if her typewriter is 


@ more than 5 years old. 


MORAL: Cut costs ... get the boss to trade in old 
slow-poke typewriters on new Royal Standards. 





ROYAL 
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No-skip space bar slopes to 
fit her thumbs comfortably. It 
positively will not bounce — 
even if she could type as fast as 
160 words per minute. 


a 





Snap-out cylinder takes  sec- 
ond to remove for cleaning or 
changing. No waiting for service 
—though Royal service is re- 
nowned for speed. 





Line Meter tells her how many 
typewritten lines to the end of 
the page so she’Il leave room for 
your signature. So simple, yet 
you'll find it only on a Royal. 





Lightning carriage return 
whips back at a touch via the 
positive-action line space lever. 
No slamming needed—and it’s 
blessedly quiet. 





Five cheerful colors in pleas- 
ant two-tones give a lift to your 
office, blend with your décor. 
You choose—and you pay not 
a cent extra. 


standard Product of Royal McBee Corporation, World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER KIND. 
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DURABLE GOODS 


1955. 


1956 1957 


Data: Dept. of Commerce; BUSINESS WEEK Est. 


Sales of hardgoods are perking 
up enough to suggest 1959 
might be a repeat of the ‘55 
boom—but don’t bet on it yet. 


Are we heading for another 1955 in 
consumer durable sales? 

That’s one of the big questions still 
unanswered about the 1959 economic 
recovery. In 1955, the consumer went 
on a record-breaking hardgoods buying 
spree that abruptly ended the 1953-54 
recession and led to big outlays for cap- 
ital goods expansion. If the same thing 
happens this year, the recovery will be 
firmly established as another boom. 

There are now some pretty good 
signs that consumers may indeed be 
coming back to market for the autos, 
appliances, and home furnishings they 
have been shunning since 1956. At 
the same time, there are some caveats 
to note. 
¢ Plus Signs—On the sanguine side: 
¢ So far this year, total retail sales 
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of durable goods are running at a record 
pace. February’s dollar sales, seasonally 
adjusted, were $5,845-million, the most 
since September, 1955. 

¢ Estimated auto sales of about 
920,000 in January and February were 
ahead of the same months in 1955. 

¢ Installment credit, which de- 
clined last year for the first time since 
World War II, is on the rise again. 
It might rise $4.5-billion this year, com- 
pared with a $5.5-billion increase in 
1955. 

¢ Personal incomes are climbing, 
but the savings rate seems to be going 
down. 

¢ Residential construction is boom- 
ing along at an anmual rate of about 
1.3-million units. 

This could all add up to a record of 
about $72-billion in consumer durable 
spending during 1959 (chart, above). 
¢ Minus Signs—The return of the free- 
spending consumer would give the econ- 
omy a boost, but not so big a boost 
as you might think. One reason is that 
the spending on consumer goods won’t 
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Consumers Start Back to Market 


immediately translate itself into heavy 
demand for new plant capacity. During 
and after 1955, industry built capacity 
on the basis of projections from the 
boom sales figures, and most hardgoods 
producers now have all they need to 
handle the expected demand. 

Then, too, consumers’ plans for buy- 
ing durables haven’t gained so much as 
they did after the 1954 recession, ac- 
cording to the University of Michigan 
Survey Research Center (BW —Mar. 1+’ 
59,p36). This difference from 1955 is 
nowhere more apparent than in the 
auto market, which makes up such a 
big chunk of total durable sales. 


1. Autos Now—and Then 


Though auto sales for the first two 
months of the year were ahead of 
1955’s for the same period, nobody 
thinks the year’s total will be anything 
like the 7.1-million new cars sold in 
"55. The January and February figures 
are distorted by a number of things. 

Almost 80,000 of the 920,000 cars 
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From tanks to tillers...it’s Yuba! 


—= / 


¥ d 5 Yuba’s floating-roof tank shows why. 

ou on t The patents on this advanced-design tank — much 

6 in demand by the petroleum industry for volatile 

pay freight liquid storage —are held by Yuba’s Southwest 

Welding & Manufacturing Division in Alhambra, 

Calif. And Yuba’s other steel-fabricating divisions, 

on a East and West, use Southwest Welding’s patents 

and engineering experience to fabricate floating- 

ood idea roof tanks in plants across the country. A subsid- 

g iary, Yuba Consolidated Erectors, Inc.,erects the 
tanks — anywhere in the nation. 

Thus Yuba’s nationwide resources reduce many 

costs, including freight. This integrated service 

results in many good ideas that can work for you 

with Yuba products for practically any industry. 


It’sa tiller...it’s a mower...it’s Choremaster 
Another of the many good ideas from Yuba is the 
Choremaster Tiller-Mower, which changes from a 
rugged cultivator to a precision lawn-mower. Yuba 
Power Products, Inc. makes it as part of its line 
of home power products—Choremaster and Shop- 
smith gardening and woodworking tools for all 
seasons of the year, indoors and outdoors. 

From design to delivery, good ideas from Yuba serve 


you better. Why not let Yuba prove its case to you in 
your next contract or order? 





progress through diversification 
— soundly planned and integrated 
YUBA CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES, INC. 


351 California Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Plants and Sales Offices Nationwide 





DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES: Adsco Division (Buffalo, N.Y.) * Dalmotor Division (Santa Clara, 
Calif.) * Judson Pacific-Murphy Division (Emeryville, Calif.) * Southwest Welding & Manufacturing Division 
(Alhambra, Calif.) «© Western Rolling Millis Division (Phoenix, Ariz.) * Yuba Consolidated Erectors, Inc. 
(San Francisco, Calif.) * Yuba Consolidated Gold Fields Division (Benicia, Calif.) * Yuba Exploration Division 
(Benicia, Calif.) * Yuba Heat Transfer Division (Honesdale, Pa.) * Yuba Manufacturing Division (Benicia, 
Calif.) © Yuba Power Products inc. (Cincinnati, Ohio) * Yuba Southwest Fabricators (Richmond, Calif.) 
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“.,. auto makers are play- 
ing it safe on production 
rather than gamble that 
boom times are near...” 
HARDGOODS starts on p. 85 


sold were foreign makes, which played 
no significant part in the 1955 boom. 
Thus, domestic sales for 1959 were 
actually below 1955. Meanwhile, all 
makers of foreign cars—including sub- 
sidiaries of the U.S. Big ‘Three—are 
projecting striking gains over last year. 
Their total sales will easily reach +400,- 
000, may even approach 500,000—close 
to 10% of the market. But these im- 
ported cars create no income for U.S. 
workers, spell no direct sales for U.S. 
steel, rubber, textile, and glass industries. 
In addition, not since 1955 has there 
been a spring upturn in auto sales. 
That year, an unprecedented second- 
quarter surge gave Detroit its big push. 
This year, sales will have to jump sharply 
through June to come close to a boom. 
So far, they have undoubtedly been 
held down somewhat by bad weather 
and production stoppages at Chrysler. 
¢ Detroit’s Caution—For the first quar- 
ter as a whole, estimates now suggest 
1.3-million sales for domestic makes. 
Adjusted for seasonal factors, that 
gives a figure of 5.5-million for the 
year—about 20% better than 1958, 
to be sure, but far below 1955 and not 
even up to 1956. Besides, this estimate, 
based on a sampling of dealers not ac- 
tual registrations, may be too high. 
Auto makers are playing it safe on 
production rather than gamble that 
boom times are near. First-quarter out- 
put of just over 1.6-million is ahead of 
last year’s measly 1.2-million but far 
behind 1955’s 2.1-million. Except for 
two hot-selling domestic small cars, 
Rambler and Lark, production is run- 
ning under capacity. Chevrolet hit an 
all-time peak in mid-December but has 
cut back 25%. Buick is operating at 
only about 40% of capacity. 
e Their Own Midgets—One reason for 
Detroit’s caution is the incursion of 
foreign car sales. Another is the im- 
ponderable effect of the U.S.-made 
small cars due for introduction soon. 
Some economists think Detroit’s “com- 
pact” cars might pull domestic sales 
up to a respectable 6-million. Others 
fear suspense over the smaller auto 
will keep customers from buying the 
current models and thus hold 1959 
production closer to 5-million. 


ll. Appliances Up 


Some of the same doubts afflict pro- 
phets in another important sector of 
durable goods—major appliances. Manu- 
facturers are dead sure they will top last 
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the brand of 
truckleasing 
that pays... 
profits! 


: 
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ALL MODELS and SIZES—SINGLE UNITS or FLEETS—CHEVROLETS or other fine trucks. 


NATIONALEASE service doesn’t add to your cost... it 
saves! Save the capital and management time you now 
spend on trucks, to be put to better use in the profit- 
making part of your business. 


NATIONALEASE is the Preferred Service, because it’s 
full-service truckleasing from nationally experienced 
management. Yet no “home office” overhead, no re- 
mote controls from distant headquarters without re- 
gard for local costs and conditions. 


NATIONALEASE full-service leasing means everything 
but the driver is furnished to meet your exact equip- 


ment needs, to supply maximum maintenance efhi- 
ciency. No dealing with third parties for service, no 
loose ‘public garage” policies to bother you. 


NATIONALEASE is adaptable, flexible, custom-planned 
to meet your unusual needs and “too-tough” trucking 
problems. Extra equipment is always available to you 
for peak-load or accident emergencies. 


NATIONALEASE is the brand of service supplied by 
affiliates of National Truck Leasing System — the 
National Truck Leasing System is the authoritative, 
pioneer organization exclusively engaged in providing 
full-service truckleasing to American industry. 








Write today for “Lease for Profit’ literature, and 
the name of the NATIONALEASE firm in your area. 








lease NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities of the United States, Canada, and Puerto Rico 


23 E. Jackson Bivd., Suite: B-4 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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One well-known user, with hundreds 
of Lodestars in retail outlets, reports 
that this new reader lets them find 
any item in 32,500 pages of parts data 
in 20 seconds or less! 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 3lst year 








with magazine-loading! 


By far the easiest and fastest to use! 


, a 


Another first from Recordak — the new Lodestar 
Reader with magazine loading! This remarkable 
microfilm reader introduces an entirely new 
concept in reference work. Cuts “look-up” 
time from minutes to seconds! And so easy—just 
slip the microfilm magazine into the reader- 
slot and the Lodestar turns on automatically. 


Easy to produce films for use in the Lodestar 


Documents are microfilmed and indexed simul- 
taneously, with code lines keyed to the scale on 
the Lodestar’s screen. Then the film, with its 
thousands of images, is enclosed in a specially 
designed magazine. 


Nothing could be easier. Just insert film magazine 
in the Reader’s slot and the new Recordak Lodestar 
is ready to operate. No threading! No adjustments! 
No waiting! Hands never touch film. 


Now, you’re all set to save time every time you refer to 


your records! Fast as the Lodestar advances your 


film (at speeds up to 600 ft. per minute), the 
code lines are easy to follow... lead you right 
to the pictures you want. 
Many types of business will find use for the new 
Lodestar. For example, it can speed reference to 
a retail store’s credit authorization files... a 
manufacturer's parts lists . . . a phone com- 
pany’s route and rate sheets . . . an engineering 
departments data files! 
Mail coupon today for free folder describing 
the new Recordak Lodestar Reader in detail. 


No obligation whatsoever ! 
**Recordak’’ is a trademark 


Two simple controls. One lever focuses image . . ; 
the other advances or rewinds film at desired speeds 
up to 600 ft. per minute. Easy-to-follow code lines lead 
right to pictures you want in seconds. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free folder describing the new Recordak Lodestar Reader. No obligation. 
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Your LTL shipments 


get straight-through handling 


wherever 





Yellow Transit goes! 















































Yellow Transit expedites all your 
shipments—large and small. Mech- 
anized terminals cut handling time 
and needless delays to a minimum. 
And Yellow’s superior fleet of over- 
the-road equipment delivers your 
shipments safely ... quickly. The 
result? More dependable service 
and on-time deliveries when you 
ship via Yellow Transit. } 


MISSOURI .< 




















on KENTUCKY 


TENNESSEE 
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Direct, daily service between 
more than 1,750 points in 


Indiana + Michigan 
illinois »- Kansas + Ohio 
Kentucky + Missouri 
Oklahoma «+ Texas 


| Lousiana 
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Growing by serving better since 1924 
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year by 10% or more. But last year’s 
sales were pretty dismal; so such results 
won't be by any means a boom, espe- 
cially in view of the c: apacity the indus- 
try has built. 

So far this year, for instance, produc- 
tion of television sets is running some- 
what ahead of 1958—1,089,111 against 
989,029 for the first 10 weeks. But 
January sales of TV sets were only a 
touch over 500,000, lowest for the 
month since 1952, according to the 
Electronic Industries Assn. For the year, 
it doesn’t even look as if TV set sales 
will surpass 1958’s. The estimate is for 
close to 5-million sets—far below the 
7.7-million mark of 1955. Color tele- 
vision offers no help. In 1958, an 
estimated 160,000 color sets were sold, 
and no increase is expected until 1960 
and beyond. There are now only 435,- 
000 color TV sets in U.S. homes. 

Refrigerators show little promise of 
selling as well as in 1955, when the 
public bought +.2-million units. The 
1958 figure was a little over 3-million, 
and guesses are for about 3.3-million in 
1959. The outlook is roughly similar 
for other major appliances, including 
automatic washers and driers. 
¢ Broad View—Over-all appliance sales 
fell in 1958, for the second year in a 
row, to roughly $7.4-billion. That com- 
pares with $8.4-billion in peak 1956. 
A 10% gain in dollar volume would 
return sales to $8-billion, but they would 
still be under the peak. 

The industry generally discounts the 
likelihood of a major boom. Says one 
white goods marketing man: “Certain 
products and certain lines are selling 
very well, but we can’t foresee any rush 
by consumers to buy just any kind of re- 
frigerator or washer or freezer.” How- 
ever, an appliance maker adds: “If a 
spending spree came, it would come as 
a tremendous explosion, because dealers 
are still short-supplying themselves, 
counting on quick factory delivery. And 
warehouses are reflecting the same pat- 
tern.” The retailers are disappomted 
with sales in March, but they tend to 
blame bad weather and the early Easter, 
not the consumer. 
¢ Bright Spot—The zestiest lift to dur- 
able goods sales seems to be coming 
from household furnishings. There is 
growing evidence that consumers are 
refurnishing and remodeling their homes 
instead of buying single appliances or 
autos. 

From around the country come re- 
ports of booming sales of carpets. Furni- 
ture has been selling well in department 
stores, considering the season. And dur- 
able items that used to rank as offbeat— 
boats, electric organs, swimming pools 
included—are taking a bigger share of 
the consumer dollar. This suggests that, 
if 1959 does manage to score as a record 
hardgoods year, the boom will be of 
different complexion than 1955’s. END 
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GAY TOR D serves vou 


FROM SEEDLING TO STYLING 


From forest to paper mill to design and printing, Gaylord constantly 
searches out new ways to improve your packaging operations. 


All this experience and creative technology support the G-Man 
who works with you. Whether you need corrugated 


boxes by the millions or engineered packaging, it costs no more to 





call your Gaylord man. He's resourceful. 
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GRAND-WAY, Grand Union’s venture into mixed selling, offers more than 25,000 nonfood items, most of which carry brand names. 


Food Chain Puts the Old General! S 


For the past few years, supermarkets 
have been gingerly dipping their toes 
into the inviting but uncharted waters 
of general merchandise. Very cau 
tiously, the big chains are expanding 
into ‘‘nonfoods’’—small housewares, 
toys, stationery, records, health and 
beauty aides. 

Just how the old general store will 
thrive in a supermarket frame is trigger- 
ing a lot of arguments (BW —Jun.1°57, 
p90), but the big chains are eagerly 
sceking clues in Grand Union Co.’s 
plunge into mixed selling. Three years 
ago, Grand Union—one of the 10 
largest chains—started building  dis- 
count house-food stores. Grand Union 
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is coy about its venture, but the indus- 
try notes that the chain is now operat- 
ing 12 of these mammoth Grand-Ways. 
* One-Stop Shop—To appreciate what's 
at stake, take a look at the Grand-Way 
(pictures) on Route 17 in Paramus, 
N. J. Two things immediately stand 
out. This is a big store—85,000 sq. ft. 
in an industry that considers 30,000 sq. 
ft. outsize. And it stands alone, rather 
than in a cluster of other stores. 
Lansing P. Shield, Grand Union's 
president, explains these deviations: 
“We intend to provide the customer 
with truly one-stop shopping. . . . We 
want to encompass as many of the 
shopping center’s operations as we can 


profitably put under one roof and one 
management.” 

¢ Floor Plans—A trip through the 
Paramus Grand-Way illustrates this. 
Inside, on the right, is a complete, 
though hardly conventional food store 
Customers stuff their carts with produce 
and meat, then proceed to the rear wall 
for canned goods from the Food-O-Mat, 
whose shelves are promptly restocked 
by a gravity-feed device. 

At this point, the customer finds her- 
self in the rear of something very un- 
like a grocery store. To get back to 
the checkout counter, she must wend 
her way through a maze of hi-fi sets, 
homecraft equipment, sporting gear, 
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appliances, cameras and accessories, and 
ready-to-wear departments. In all, the 
store boasts 25,000 items of nonfood 
merchandise. When she finally reaches 
the checkout counter, chances are that 
her cart holds a new tool, a book, or 
even a garbage can. 


|. Behind the Scenes 


Some of these innovations may be 
startling to the customers, but they're 
conservative compared with what has 
been going on behind the scenes. 

When Grand Union decided to 
plunge into a full line of nonfoods, 
it moved into not one but a number 
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of different types of retailing. For ex- 
ample, ready-to-wear dresses and white 
goods require special methods of dis- 
play, promotion, and salesmanship. 
Grand Union resisted the temptation 
to relegate these problems to a conces- 
sionaire or a rack merchandiser. All 
store personnel—including luncheonette 
workers and pharmacists—are Grand 
Union employees. 

The Grand-Way operation retains its 
own identity straight up through the 
vice-presidential level. Grand-Way buy- 
ing, advertising, sales promotion are 
all conducted by this separate division. 
Grand-Way buys everything in the 
nonfood line directly from manufac- 


READY-TO-WEAR, like other depart 
ments, is staffed by employees, rather than 
being farmed out to concessionaires. 


APPLIANCES compete pricewise with dis 
count houses. Grand-Way has a layaway 
plan, and will deliver bulky items. 
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: Some say 
it’s impossible 














































‘4 ...to write an annual report 
| that will be clear and 
interesting to this —> 
stockholder... 














...and have it 
satisfy this 
one, too. | 





Maybe so, but we think we’ve come mighty close! 


The Dayton Power and Light Com- Company instantly available in a 
pany reviews the year in a far-from- convenient, easy-to-read form. A 
dull manner for stockholders in 47 novel feature of this issue is a folded 
states and several foreign countries map-in-a-pocket that gives a clear 
(keeping in mind the fact that DP&L picture of the prosperous 24-county 
women stockholders outnumber the area of West-Central Ohio served by 
men). Those who want statistics will DP&L. The coupon below will bring 
find all pertinent facts about the your copy of DP&L’s 1958 report. 














The Dayton Power and Light Company 
25 North Main Street, Dayton 1, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of your 1958 Annual Report. 
NAME__ 








STREET. 











Send for your free copy CITY ZONE___ STATE 
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turers. Now it is moving toward estab- 
lishing its own warehousing facilitics 
for all nonfood lines. 

Overhead almost compels Grand Un- 
ion to set up a good number of Grand- 
Ways to carry the burden. The present 
12 will be swelled by one more now 
under construction, and several others 
have been approved. 
¢ Picking the Site—So far, Grand Union 
has concentrated Grand-Ways in two 
areas—the suburban-exurban ring around 
New York City, and the building boom 
sections of Florida. Warehousing and 
mass-buying considerations dictate this 
kind of concentration, but picking a 
location within an area involves an in- 
tensive study. Grand Union starts with 
a survey of general factors such as popu- 
lation growth and potential income, 
local competition, and a forecast of the 
area’s prospects. If the initial findings 
are promising, Grand Union gets down 
to particulars, such as the number and 
quality of access roads, traffic impedi- 
ments on the main highway 

Once it has picked a site, the chain 
shifts into high gear. About a month 
before opening day, the promotional 
program picks up momentum. The 
chain uses all local media—TV, radio, 
newspapers, direct mail, house-to-house 
handbill distribution. The program cul- 
minates in a gala opening day. The pro- 
motion continues at high pitch for a 
couple of months, then tapers down to 
a routine use of radio spots and news- 
paper ads. 

e Reaction—Grand-Way __ interviewers 
keep a constant check on its customers’ 
reactions. Two key questions: How far 
does the consumer live from the store, 
and what is his income bracket? These 
factors are important to Grand Union, 
since foods and nonfoods draw from 
different markets. The food section can 
succeed if it pulls from a radius of less 
than five miles. But experts estimate 
that the slower-moving nonfoods must 
draw from a radius of 20 to 25 miles. 

Initially, the nonfood section draws 

from a narrower band of income than 
the food section attracts, but Shield pre- 
dicts that the Grand-Way operation 
eventually will serve customers from 
both ends of the income spectrum. 
e Clues—Operating in a field noted for 
its tight-lipped secrecy and hard compe- 
tition, Shield has consistently refused to 
indicate how the Grand-Way program is 
doing. But he told BUSINESS WEEK: 
“We're hitting our goals on sales and 
we’re doing considerably better than we 
expected on our cash flow.” 

This points either to faster turnover 
on nonfoods or to improved inventory 
control. In turn, this should mean 
better profits, since nonfoods produce 
considerably better net profits than do 
groceries. The industry estimates that 
the Grand-Way operation, with its 12 
operating stores, would have to be run- 
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“How’s business, Governor Hodges?” 


Gene Miller (BW’s Associate Managing Edi- time subscriber and reader. And North Caro- 
; : ‘a anh ; , - BUSINESS 
tor) is talking to his friend, Luther Hodges. lina has used BW’s advertising pages to suc- ase 


We know what the Governor is going to say cessfully promote industrial development. But an ale “ E 


ie 
A 


ws 
... “Business is good in North Carolina.” this is not extraordinary — for many execu- ; f 
For as businessman turned government exec- tive-readers who find Business Week “most ! 
utive, Hodges has applied sound manage- useful” of all general business and news mag- 

ment principles to his new job, secn his state azines, tell us that they find it “most pro- 

prosper. Perhaps Business Week had a mod- ductive” for their companies’ advertising. 


est hand in this, for the Governor is a long- A McGraw-Hill Magazine—ABC 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 












beautiful complement to a 
brilliant career... pat 








‘T 
Invincible’s complete line also includes a P 
variety of furniture to heighten general office F 
morale and productivity. Your Invincible ’ } 
dealer can help you ‘‘custom plan,’” without il 
custom costs, from his standard inventory. ¢ 


Call him today—the Invincible Man with the 
office plan. There is never an obligation. 








bl hati 22 see Sa ati ti tad 
To complement success, what’s more appropriate than a 
professional or executive office suite featuring this su- 
perbly styled Invincible Mono-Wing Modernaire desk? 
Note particularly the Aerogrill pedestal—its curved lines 
in striking contrast to the smartly functional contours of 
desk top and drawer pedestal. 
Note, too, the clean sweep of surface without clutter, 
with the convenient modular Modernette arrangement of 


Business-engineered for better business living 


\VINCIBLE 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 
IN CANADA: 1162 Caledonia Road, Toronto 10 
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auxiliary work area and cabinets. The handsome and com- 
fortable chairs are Invincible Modernease of course. 

The graceful beauty of the suite, and its serviceabil- 
ity, too, will last for many, many years—because of the 
strong inner construction with finest quality steel. 

For your copy of a brochure dramatizing several 
Invincible suites in full color and our office planning kit 
send the coupon below today. 
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INVINCIBLE Metal Furniture Company, Dept. A-4 Manitowoc, Wis. 


Without cost or obligation please send my big fuil-color 
Invincible brochure. 
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TEXAS EASTERN 


fuantmission O Qoycoralion 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: HOUSTON, TEXAS 





Another record 
growth year for 
TEXAS EASTERN 


The word from the Texas Eastern An- 
nual Report, just released, is “Growth” 
—in sales...in revenue. ..in facilities. 


Natural gas delivery and sales to distrib- 
utors for use in millions of homes and 
thousands of factories in Midwestern, 
Appalachian and Eastern Seaboard 
states amounted to 605 billion cubic 
feet—topping the 1957 record of 548 
billion cubic feet. 


Total Consolidated Operating Revenues 
during 1958 rose $37,454,532 over 
1957 revenues to a new high mark of 
$266,497 ,244. Net income increased to 
a new record of $25,619,912. 


Compressor horsepower in the Gas 
Division’s 6000-mile system was in- 
creased to 739,170 from 533,370 and 
daily capacity of the system was boosted 
to over two billion cubic feet. Natural 
gas reserves owned or controlled under 
contract, increased by over a trillion 
cubic feet during the year to 13.2 tril- 
lion cubic feet. 


Building for the future was the theme 
in our diversified activities. In the Oil 
Division, a significant new oil field was 
discovered and additions made to refin- 
ing and processing facilities. In the 
Little Big Inch Division, new storage 
capacity was built to increase shipments 
of petroleum products and LP Gas 
through its pipeline system. 


Thus, in 1958, Texas Eastern con- 
tinued to build solidly for the years 
ahead . .. gaining in strength to better 
serve its customers and the nation. 


TEXAS EASTERN 
PIPELINE SYSTEMS 


OIL AND GAS: 
Exploring and Producing 
NATURAL GAS: 
Processing and Transmitting 


OIL PRODUCTS: 
Refining and Transporting 





ning up annual sales of $66-million to 
be self-sustaining. Grand Union, which 
is also opening up more of its regular 
ineerthacilla racked up total sales of 
$503.7-million in fiscal year ended 
Mar. 1. 


ll. Why Grand-Ways 


To understand why Grand Union is 
staking so much on Grand-Ways, you 
have to trace the evolution of the super- 
market. Born in the Depression, the 
supers were the offspring of the mating 
of the grocery chains and the “animal” 
markets—discount food stores. The re- 
sult was a new retailing unit with these 
characteristics: cash and carry, self- 
service, and profit-thin pricing—with 
profits coming from accelerated turn- 
over at a low-unit margin. 

World War II momentarily stunted 
the growth of the supermarkets, and in- 
troduced them to the fatter profits 
available in nonfoods. The end of the 
war released expansion capital, and su- 
permarket sales shot up at an annual 
rate of 12%. New outlets were opened 
by the thousands, particularly in the 
suburbs. These gobbled up the corner 
grocer’s business. 
¢ Picture Changes—Around 1954, the 
rate of population growth slowed down, 
and sales increases followed suit. Only 
the newer stores were registering gains, 
while sales at the older stores remained 
static. The supers, which had so vora- 
ciously eaten up the corner grocers, 
turned on each other. 

[his cannibalism took two forms. 
The stronger supers began to assimilate 
the smaller chains through mergers. 
And where two strong supers locked 
horns, they distorted their original prin- 
ciples by competing with premium gim- 
micks such as trading stamps. They 
also pushed vigorously into nonfoods 
with household supply items such as 
napkins and floor wax, and health and 
beauty aids. Next came promotional 
pieces such as housewares, records, and 
encyclopedias. Set up at key traffic 
points, they are sold as impulse items. 
With the average customer frequenting 
a supermarket 18 times a month, the 
nonfood section has a traffic flow en- 
joyed by no other type of retail store. 
¢ The Question—But a Grand-Way 
cannot function in this way. It offers 
far too many nonfoods to scatter about 
a few key spots. And if it is to estab- 
lish a separate identity for its general 
merchandise, it must stand as a steady 
supplier of these goods. 

Grand-Way has accepted these con- 
ditions. It does seek to direct food 
trafic flow toward its general merchan- 
dise area. But Shield states, “Our non- 
food merchandise cannot be a parasite 
living off the food traffic.” 

To most observers, the key question 
is: What kind of traffic does Grand- 
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Way rely on? Dan Schacter of Pace 
Supermarketing, a merchandising serv- 
ice, sees the nonfoods and the grocery 
sections flourishing in a “symbiotic” re- 
lationship, in which each draws a some 
what different type of traffic from differ- 
ent market areas. 

But marketing consultant Victor L« 
Bow feels that the nonfood section can 
only hope to feed off the trafic gene: 
ated by the grocery section. He ques 
tions the desirability of this trafic even 
with its heavy volume of repeat expo 
sure. LeBow also thinks the question 
of service will trouble the customer. 

Shield plans to draw the line when 
it comes to providing service or sell 
ing style merchandise. With these ex 
ceptions, Shield says, “We will keep 
adding items until the customer tell 
us to stop.” Shield makes one conces 
sion to the need for service operations 
of a 'T'V repair variety. Grand-Way will 
set up a small strip of service shops out 
side the main stores, but these will be 
leased to independent operators. 
¢ Variants—While no major 
chain has followed Grand Union into 
this field, several variants have been 
tried, mostly on an individual basis by 
one-store retailers. ‘The closest ap 
proach to the Grand-Way experiment 
can be found in the Weingarten and 
Henke-Pillot chains in Texas (BW —Jul 
11’53,p90). Both offered lines almost 
as extensive as Grand-Way, but neither 
devoted more than about 20%-25% 
their total floor space to nonfoods. 

Kroger Co. bought out Henke-Pillot 
three years ago, and since then has cu 
back considerably on its nonfoods, esp« 
cially big-ticket items. Weingarten 
plans to augment its nonfood opera 
tion, but observers point out that Wein- 
garten hasn’t been battling a strong 
department store tradition, and that 
many Texas customers are still used to 
the old general store idea. 

Super Market Merchandising maga- 
zine predicts that many of the big 
chains will set up test units of these 
“super supermarkets” within a couple 
of years. But it credits Grand-Way 
with a good lead. 
¢ The Competition—Currently, Grand- 
Way’s competition comes from two 
metropolitan New York discount chains 
—Korvette, Inc., and Two Guys from 
Harrison. Reversing the Grand-Way 
pattern, these discounters have built 
food units into their suburban dis- 
count houses. Next year, Two Guys 
plans to erect 800,000 sq. ft. of these 
combination stores, with about 185,000 
sq. ft. devoted to foods. It figures about 
25% of its sales will come from food. 

Two Guys’ Chmn. Herbert Hubsch- 
man thinks he has the jump on Grand- 
Way because “we've been successful in 
tackling the hard part of the business 
first.” He sees a struggle shaping up, 
but “we'll probably wind up even.” END 
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MOVING MOUNTAINS OF FOOD - 


25,000,000 Tons of Edibles Move from Farms 
To Your Table Each Year via Great Northern 
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APPLES enough so 
every school child 
can give 

teacher 
30 a year. —- 
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BEEF ground from cattle 
we carry would make 
1,000,000,000 hamburgers. 


POTATOES to satisfy 
10,000,000 lusty appetites 
for a year. 

























SUGAR BEETS for the sugar CANNED GOODS we carry 
to make 415,000,000 would load a train 
pounds of candy. 12,120 cars long. 
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GREAT NORTHERN carried food consumers 
last year, too... lots of ’em! Total passenger miles: equal to 
five times the distance to the sun. 
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Across the row of states that form our nation’s northern border, 








OFFICES IN farmers grow far more food than they can eat. They prosper 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF U.S. by moving this tasty abundance to market. In a single year, 
AND CANADA 25,000,000 tons of good things to eat move across Great 





Northern rails on their way to your table. 

This vital job is one we know how to do with high effi- 
ciency and speed. That’s why people who ship via Great 
Northern keep coming back again and again. 

If you have food to ship, consider Great Northern. Our 
experience in this specialty may be of distinct value to you. 


Write: G. D. Johnson, General Freight Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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In Marketing 


Antitrusters Challenge National Tea, 
Attack Mergers of Big Food Chains 


The Federal Trade Commission this week charged 
National Tea Co., Chicago, one of the nation’s top food 
chains, with antitrust violations. National Tea, said 
FTC, in acquiring 13 food companies, with their 440 
stores, over the past seven years, violated the Clayton 
Act. These acquisitions, the complaint charged, may 
have substantially lessened competition and tended to 
create a monopoly. 

A National Tea spokesman said the company was 
studying the complaint. 

FTC also criticized what it considers the growing con- 
centration in the food field. It is investigating this 
question. 

FTC’s action came hard on the heels of a sharp indus- 
try attack on the postwar surge of supermarket mergers, 
with giant chains expanding by absorbing their smaller 
brethren. The National Assn. of Retail Grocers, repre- 
senting some 112,000 independent food stores, charged 
that such mergers set the trend toward concentration in 
a lessening of competition. 

The charge came in a NARGUS study of mergers in 
the supermarket field that showed that since 1955, big 
chains have merged 2,657 locally owned markets, with a 
combined volume of some $2.8-billion, into their opera- 
tions. The chains involved chiefly are companies with 
annual sales of $400-million to $1-billion, operating be- 
tween 300 to 600 stores. 

Such retail concentration, the study asserts, threatens 
consumers by tending to stifle price competition. It 
also creates problems for suppliers, such as farmers, 
growers, food processors, and manufacturers. 

A second study, this one by Super Market Merchandis- 
ing, industry publication, shows that supermarket sales 
pushed ahead strongly last year. The industry reached a 
record $28.6-billion volume, about 14% ahead of 1957’s 
$25.2-billion. With this volume, supermarkets, stores 
doing at least $500,000 in annual sales, continued to in- 
crease their share of the total food business from 60% in 
1957 to 64%, in 1958. 

The survey also shows that 87 companies, owning 59% 
of all supermarkets, accounted for 62% of last year’s 
sales. 


Ad Agency Develops New Method 
Of Evaluating Editorial Impact 


Marsteller, Richard, Gebhardt & Reed, the New York- 
Chicago advertising agency that three years ago devised 
a way for advertisers to judge the editorial quality of a 
magazine (BW—Feb. 11°56,p68), this week unveiled an- 
other qualitative measurement of a medium’s effective- 
ness. The agency presented its Publication Image Study 
at the Advertising Research Workshop in New 
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York sponsored by the Assn. of National Advertisers. 

The study attempted (1) to discover what the typical 
readers of business publications consider ideal editorial 
traits of a magazine and (2) to measure selected com- 
peting magazines against that ideal as well as against 
each other. 

The technique was adopted from that used by the 
Bolger Co. of Chicago, which has developed a means 
of measuring corporate images for clients and their com- 
petitors. Two studies using different sets of three maga- 
zines in two different business fields were made. 

Among the agency’s conclusions: 

* Readers do form images-of publications, and these 
can be measured. 

¢ Traits that may be important to one kind of 
reader—say, a sales executive—may not be so important 
to a person in another type of job. 

¢ An advertiser can use the reader image of publica 
tions as a means of selecting media and also of adjusting 
his own message to fit the mood of the reader created 
by the medium. 


Big Group of Affiliates Deserts 
Mutual Broadcasting for ABC 


Mutual Broadcasting System, which passed from 
Scranton Corp. to a group headed by New York busi 
nessman Malcolm E. Smith, Jr., two weeks ago (BW 
Mar.28’59,p110), lost an important group of affiliates last 
week. The Don Lee Broadcasting System, largest re- 
gional radio network, and formerly a Mutual afhliate, 
joined the American Broadcasting Co.’s radio network. 

The arrangement called. for the Don Lee Network 
itself to go out of existence. ABC Radio will sign up 32 
of its 34 affiliates; the remaining two stations will become 
independent. 


Marketing Briefs 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. is guaranteeing owners of 
certain of its tires against flats. A new service policy, 
given to buyers of tires made with Goodyear’s steel cord 
safety shields, states if the tire “ever goes flat from any 
cause,” the company will replace the shield, pay for road 
service, and give full allowance for unused mileage if the 
tire is damaged. Four types of Goodyear tires are 


equipped with the safety shield. 


American Viscose Corp. has announced a new group of 
fabrics, called Avron, made entirely of Avisco high- 
strength rayon or of the rayon blended with other fibers. 
Avron fabrics will be used in the apparel and home 
furnishing fields. 


Despite last year’s cutback in advertising expenditures, 
Columbia Broadcasting System set new records for sales 
($411.8-million) and profits ($24.4-million). American 
Broadcasting-Paramount Theatres, Inc., set a record for 
gross income ($244.8-million, compared with $215.9. 
million in 1957) and boosted profits from $4.9-million to 
$6.1-million, chiefly through TV network gains. 
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BENDIX WILL BUILD “EAGLE”— 


NAVY’S NEWEST AIR-TO-AIR MISSILE 


In days of old, the eagle was the 
““emperor’s bird’’—the finest hunter 
of them all. Today’s Eagle, an excep- 
tionally accurate long-range Navy 
air-to-air missile system, will be a 
major factor in America’s defense 
capabilities. 

The Eagle award was won by 
Bendix Systems Division in a com- 
petition which involved sixteen 
guided missile and aircraft manu- 
facturers. 

The Eagle concept has been under 
study for about three years. It repre- 
sents a new trend in that the launch- 
ing aircraft for Eagle may be 
relatively slow because, in this new 


A thousand products 


system, the high performance is built 
into the guided missile instead of 
into the manned airplane. 

The high performance Eagle 
missile will be employed in Naval 
fleet defense or intercept missions. 
It will be fired from aircraft at long 
ranges against attacking enemy air- 
craft or guided missiles under all 
tactical conditions. 

The Eagle team includes three key 
divisions of the Bendix Aviation 
Corporation—the Systems Division, 
which has prime responsibility for 
systems management and engineer- 
ing; the Pacific Division; and the 
Research Laboratories Division—as 






well as the Grumman Aircraft Engi- 
neering Corporation, and other 
members of the electronic and 
aviation industry. 

Bendix Aviation Corporation is 
also prime contractor for the Navy’s 
hard-hitting, surface-to-air Talos 
missile—scheduled to be the prin- 
cipal armament of a new fleet of 
missile-carrying cruisers. In addition, 
Bendix supplies many components 
including warheads, target-seekers, 
propulsion devices, electrical power, 
controls, guidance and telemetering 
systems for more than twenty 
different major U. S. missiles. 


a million ideas 
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The U.S. still is in the red on its international payments. Our receipts 
from abroad just aren’t covering our payments to foreign countries, when 
you include foreign aid and military spending abroad. 


Although the final figures aren’t in yet, it looks as though the U. S. deficit 
for the first quarter was close to $800-million—practically equal, at an 
annual rate, to last year’s record deficit of $3.3-billion (BW—Feb.28’59,p107). 


Early in the year, it was hoped that U.S. exports would pick up enough 
to reduce the deficit substantially. But now it looks as though the first- 
quarter export total will be well below last year’s fourth quarter. (Imports 
are down some, but not as much as exports.) Some trade experts fear that 
we have lost our once-strong competitive position in world markets. 


So far, this year’s deficit hasn’t produced the kind of gold losses we 
suffered last year. In 1958, foreign countries took about $2.3-billion of 
our gold, and $1-billion in dollars. Now they seem more interested in 
increasing their dollar holdings than in acquiring gold—mainly, it seems, 
to take advantage of higher interest rates on U.S. government’s securities. 
First-quarter gold losses were about $100-million. 


Even so, there’s considerable worry in Washington about the red ink 
on our international ledger. Under present rules, a rise in foreign official 
dollar holdings represents a bigger claim on our gold. So, continuing larger 
trade deficits could lead again to gold losses—and to real pressure on the 
dollar. 


This whole problem will come up in Congress this spring during the 
foreign aid debate (page 117). There’s already a feeling in the Senate that 
Western Europe, where most of our gold has been going, should now be able 
to pay for some of the weapons it gets from the U.S. under military aid. 


You can also expect increasing demands for (1) more protection against 
imports from Western Europe; and (2) the end of foreign discrimination 


against U.S. exports. 
—_ = 


As the U.S. export position seems to weaken, West Germany is striving 
to replace Britain as the world’s second-largest exporter. 


Last year, total British exports were about $9.3-billion, and West Ger- 
many’s $8.8-billion. But, for the first two months of 1959, the Germans 
practically closed the gap. Their exports rose 5%, while Britain’s dropped 
3%. 


During 1960, if not in 1959, the Germans almost certainly will overtake 
the British. On Jan. 1 next year, the Saar officially joins the West German 
economy. From then on, exports from the Saar will show up in German 
rather than in French trade figures. 


- When West Germany passes Britain in exports, you can be sure the 
Germans will rub it in. 


Bonn resents British policy on Berlin—London’s readiness to make a 
deal with Moscow that may still keep Western forces in Berlin but give de 
facto recognition to Soviet control over East Germany (BW—Mar.28’59,p38). 
Chancellor Adenauer is determined not to let such a deal relegate the 
Germans to a second-class position. He even seems to suspect that the 
British have this in mind. 
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Although the U.S. also is ready to come to terms with the Russians over 
Berlin, many West Germans focus their feelings on London. They feel 
that they are being “sold down the river by the British.” 


France’s financial position has improved dramatically since the start 
of the year. French foreign exchange reserves rose during the first quarter 
from almost zero to about $900-million. The Bank of France now has re- 
jected a $250-million standby credit that was put at its disposal in January by 
other West European banks. 


Deliberate government policy produced the change in the French out- 
look. First came the devaluation of the franc, then Pres. de Gaulle’s “truth 
and severity” program. 


By tightening up on the French economy, the government has stabilized 
the new franc rate. It hasn’t budged since the devaluation. This is the first 
time since the late 20s that the franc has held steady for any length of time 
after a devaluation. 


The new franc rate has helped French exports considerably. French 
industry, especially steel, now is in a strong competitive position in the 
European Common Market. In fact, the country’s trade now is almost in 
balance, despite the removal of many trade barriers. 


But to maintain its present economic stability, France will have to push 
exports a lot harder. This won’t be easy for a country that has never 
been heavily dependent on foreign sales, 


Britain isn’t at all upset by the growing Communist strength in Iraq— 
according to pro-Nasser circles in the Middle East. 


This view, for what it’s worth, puts British policy about this way: London 
regards Nasser as a bigger threat to its remaining Middle East interests 
than a Communist-dominated Iraq. If Nasser were to win Iraq to his side, 
even the oil-rich Persian Gulf would fall under his rule. So long as Iraq 
is opposed to Nasser and dependent on the Soviets, the Persian Gulf 
shiekdoms will accept British protection. 


India is disturbed by Communist China’s effort to swallow up Tibet. 
Ruthless Chinese tactics are turning Tibet into another Hungary, at least 
for non-Communists in Asia. 


Prime Minister Nehru has been trying to walk the fence on this issue. 
But anti-Chinese feeling is running strong in his Congress party. If the 
Dalai Lama escapes into India (Peking has officially deposed him), Nehru 
can hardly refuse him asylum. In that case, Indian relations with Red 
China could reach the breaking point. 


The Tibetan affair won’t have much effect, though, on New Delhi’s 
attitude toward Moscow. india is becoming increasingly dependent on 
Soviet bloc economic aid. In the works now are two new government oil 
refineries—one to be built by the Romanians and the other by the Russians. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 4, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Hertz Car Leasing gets you out of 
the car repair business, and back into 
the sales-and-profits business 


Hertz takes care of maintenance, licensing, fire, 
theft, and collision protection. We perform and 
pay for all repairs, towing, greasing, tire replace- 
ment, winterizing, State license plates. We replace 
destroyed cars, even help you dispose of old cars. 


Hertz leasing releases capital tied up in com- 
pany-owned cars. Why prepay your salesmen's 
costs? Hertz leasing provides brand-new Chevrolets 
or other fine cars, with no mileage restrictions... 
freeing your capital for profitable reinvestment. 


Hertz ends bookkeeping and administrative 
problems. With Hertz leasing, all your costs are 
budgetable in advance. All the man-hours of ad- 
ministration and costing are reduced to the writing 
of one check per month, 


Hertz cars improve sales force relations, give 
greater incentive. New cars maintain company 
prestige and salesmen's morale, minimize accidents. 
Car ownership is no longer a job requirement. Mile- 
age reimbursement squabbles are ended. 


This free booklet tells how the Hertz Car Leasing Plan 
can help solve sales car problems that may have dogged 
your company for years. Write today to H. F. Ryan, 
Vice Pres., The Hertz Corporation, 224 S. Wabash, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. Dept. 6-44. 
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_ WHO SHOULD LEASE CARS... 
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Now you can lease Chevrolets 


(or other brand-new fleet cars) 
from the Rent-A-Car people... 








































} Low-cost way fo 
modern accounting methods 


ROYAL MCBEE GENERAL 
RECORDS POSTER 


Simplifies your payables, receivables, payroll — 
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as well as other important accounting jobs 





Here, in just a single compact device, you'll find 
everything you require to simplify—and mech- 
anize—your accounting. Flexibly, economically, 
without specialized personnel. The new Royal 
= McBee General Records Poster eliminates re- 
petitive writing—can slash your paper-handling 
costs by 60%. With greatest speed and accu- 
racy. In small and medium-sized firms... in 
larger, decentralized companies, too. 











Combining simplic- a: 
ity and versatility, 
the new Royal McBee 
General Records 
Poster is quickly 
and easily adapta- 
ble to writing pay- 
ables (above), re- 
ceivables (right) 
and payroll (below). 


Your nearby Royal McBee Data Processing 
Representative will be glad to demonstrate the 
new General Records Poster—as well as other 
Royal McBee machines and methods for cutting 
automation down to size. Phone him, or write 
Royal McBee Corporation, Data Processing 
Division, Port Chester, N. Y., for illustrated 
brochure S-533. 


ROYAL M‘BEE: (2/2 processing division 


NEW CONCEPTS IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 
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In Washington 


Double Jeopardy Is Sanctioned 
In Two High Court Decisions 


The U.S. Supreme Court this week held that both 
a state and the federal government may prosecute a man 
for the same criminal act without violating the Consti- 
tution. 

The court’s action on the double jeopardy issue came 
in two separate cases: 

* The court upheld, by a 6-3 vote, the federal convic- 
tion of two men for conspiracy to blow up Southern 
Bell Telephone Co. lines in Mississippi. The men pre- 
viously had been convicted in an Illinois court for 
the same conspiracy. By its decision, the high court 
refused to upset a long line of previous rulings that both 
state and federal governments may impose criminal 
penalties for the same conduct. 

¢ In a robbery case, the court ruled (5 to 4) for the 
first time that state prosecution after a federal acquittal 
does not violate constitutional rights of due process 
of law. It upheld a life sentence for a man convicted by 
Illinois courts of robbing a federally insured savings and 
loan association. A federal court jury previously had 
acquitted the man. 

e > * 


Readiness of U.S. Naval Forces 


Questioned by Citizens Group 


A survey by a three-man citizens committee of experts 
concludes that the U.S. fleet “is not in an acceptable 
state of readiness.” The committee members were W. E. 
Blewett, Jr., president of Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co; L. H. Quackenbush, vice-president of 
States Marine Lines; and R. E. Gibson, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

In its findings, the committee cited these factors: 
(1) age—85% of combat vessels are more than 10 years 
old; (2) inadequate funds in recent years for maintenance 
and modernization; (3) increased “tempo of operation” 
as the cold war has grown hotter. 

The committee recommended that either a substan- 
tial boost in funds be made to upgrade the present fleet 
or that the fleet’s size be trimmed. The first choice 
would mean a new four-year modernization program cost- 
ing over $1-billion. 

6 e + 


Despite Missiles, Air Force Still Spends 
For Manned Bombers and Other Aircraft 


The Air Force’s fiscal 1960 shopping list for aircraft 
became available in detail this week with publication of 
hitherto secret testimony at hearings of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee’s subcommittee on defense. 

Included in the buying plans are 70 more Boeing B-52 
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heavy bombers, in addition to 630 already produced or 
on order; 40 more Convair B-58 medium-range super- 
sonic bombers, in addition to 66 delivered or on order; 
96 more Boeing KC-135 jet tanker planes, to join 345 
built or ordered; an unspecified number of Republic 
F-105 fighter-bombers, 18 Lockheed C-130 cargo trans- 
ports, and 10 civilian-type jet transport planes. 

Despite the appearance of 40 B-58s on the list, the 
plane’s future is still uncertain, according to Pentagon 
insiders. It has long been a candidate for production 
cutbacks. Critics claim that the plane would have to 
be redesigned to carry air-to-surface missiles and that 
its chief virtue—high speed over target—is no longer vital. 
The Pentagon is reportedly considering a plan to convert 
the B-58 into a long-range interceptor aircraft armed 
with air-to-air missiles. 

All in all, the new budget provides for some $2.4- 
billion in new orders for manned bombers and equip- 
ment—$800-million more than the $1.6-billion that will 
go for Atlas and Titan production and Minuteman de- 
velopment. However, there’s an opposition plan to 
divert some funds now earmarked for bombers to boost 
ICBM production (BW—Mar.21’59,p42). 


Pentagon Goes to Bat for Contractors 


On Renegotiation of Profits 


The House Ways & Means Committee will start 
hearings Apr. 27 on the Administration’s bill to extend 
the Renegotiation Act from June 30, 1959, to Sept. 30, 
1961. 

The hearings will be part of the committee’s long- 
planned investigation of how the controversial law is 
being administrated. The law permits the government 
to recapture profits from defense contractors that the 
Renegotiation Board determines are “excessive.” 

The Pentagon has proposed that the law be liberalized. 
One amendment would require the Renegotiation Board 
to consider incentive-type contracts, in determining ex- 
cessive profit. Under these contracts, producers’ profits 
are progressively increased if production costs are kept 
under initial estimates. In many cases—notably the pend- 
ing Boeing Airplane Co. appeal from a $20-million exces- 
sive profit ruling—the board has challenged the contrac- 
tor’s right to profits earned under incentive arrangements. 

The Pentagon also proposes that (1) the board be 
required to show more clearly its evaluation of excessive 
profit rulings, and (2) contractors be allowed to appeal 
tax court decisions on renegotiation cases in the federal 


courts of appeal. 


Army, Chrysler Negotiate Tank Contract 


The Army is negotiating a contract with Chrysler 
Corp. to handle pilot production of the new M-60 me- 
dium tank at the Army’s Newark (Del.) plant. The 
M-60 will be diesel-powered and armed with a new 
British 105-mm. gun. It will have a simplified fire- 
control system and a greater range and heavier arma- 
ment than the gasoline-powered M-48, which is being 
phased out of production. The pilot run calls for 180 
tanks to be turned out in a three-month period in 1960. 
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According to latest figures in the September, 
1958, issue of the “Statistical Abstract of the 
United States” . 

1. U.S. exports of chemicals and related prod- 
ucts totaled $1,395,000,000. Your new plant can 
effectively reach this huge overseas market if it is 
located in the Land of Plenty. These 6 great states 
served by the Norfolk and Western Railway offer 
direct rail connections to extensive modern facilities 
at the Port of Norfolk on famed Hampton Roads. 
Over 8,000 vessels a year sail from Norfolk and the 
Hampton Roads area. 

2. The dollar value of electrical energy pur- 
chased by manufacturers of chemical and related 
products led all other major industry groups with 
a total of $449,000,000. 
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The Land of Plenty 





Nog 


3 Facts 

you cant overlook 
when yowne 
LOOKING OVER 


NEW PLANT 
SiTeS 


If your new plant will be a substantial user of 
electricity, remember that the Land of Plenty has 1/6 
of the nation’s installed generating capacity, with 
more on the way. Electrical rates are low. 

3. Fresh water intake of all U.S. plants manu- 
facturing chemicals or related products was 
2,297,000,000,000 gallons. . . second only in fresh 
water usage to the primary metal industries. 

And the Land of Plenty has 6 of the nation’s 51 
largest rivers, numerous lakes, vast underground 
reserves, and tidewater. Rainfall is 30%, above the 
national average. 

Moreover, the Land of Plenty has vast de- 
posits of Bituminous Coal, limestone, brines and 
other raw materials. Get the full story, without 
obligation, from Norfolk and Western’s plant 
location specialists. 


Write, Wire or Phone: 


L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 

Industrial and Agricultural Dept. 

Drawer BW-829 (Phone Diamond 4-1451, Ext, 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 

Roanoke, Virginia 


otk... estetese. 


RAILWAY 


For quick, competent assistance on shipping problems — talk with the N&W freight traffic 
Sales and Service representative nearest you . . 


. in one of 39 key cities across the U. S. 
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THE MARKETS 





Some Top-Selling Mutual Funds and How They Perform 


Mutual Fund 









Share ercent = Per 

les Be Total Gainin | 

4th =— Worth Share _ Recent 
Qm'S@ 12/31/58 ~~ Value | Income 





dollars) 1954-'58 195 





__ Return* 


C om 
“e 


56 142% —12% 2.2% 
29 155 —12 #427 
a 152 —14 2.3 
Affiliated Fund ............00+. .. 15.09 511 WW sen. 2.8 
One William Street Fund........ .. 11.98 277 Fund started in 1958 
eS ae 1.11.40 357 147 -—16 2.6 
Eaton & Howard Stock Fund...... «ee 9.09 135 140 - 9 2.1 
Investment Co. of America.......... 7-70 137 165 —12 2.1 
eS eee —— 00 37 233 - 4 1.7 
Broad Street Investing Corp....... oe oe 140 136 — 4. 3.1 
Incorporated Investors .......... |... 88 307 150 — 23 1.8 
2. Balanced Funds — Stressing Income & Growth: 
Investors Mutual............06. ., 34.28 1,337 84 - 5 3.1 
Wellington Fund............... ..33.40 £858 87 —- 4 #£=28 
Axe-Houghton Fund B.......... .. 8.24 111 94 -—10 2.8 
George Putnam Fund............. . 6.80 180 103 - 7 2.7 
ts 6d a gene bean owe Que 197 105 0 2.7 
3. Growth Stock and Growth Stock Specialization Funds 
Television-Electronics Fund........ 17.00 236 187 -10 2.0 
Mass. Investors Growth Stock Fd.. .. 13.53 231 190 “12 #21: 
a .. 635 196 163 eS | 18 
Diversified Growth Stock Fd...... ove 4768 36 197 -10 1.0 
' 4. Income Funds 
National Securities & Research 
Coop. Stack Gosles. ..... 0c ccce ..- 5.78 167 145 


Data: Business Week and Arthur Wiesenberger & Co. Investment Company Data. 
*Income return is based on latest 12 months’ income dividends and 
recent share value price adjusted for capital gains payments. 


Does Merit or a Hard Sell Win? 


If a mutual fund builds a better per- 
formance record than its competitors, 
will the world of investors beat a path 
to it? Or will this fund wither on the 
sales vine while sales flourish for less 
well-managed mutual funds that have 
the strongest distribution systems as 
well. 

The table above, which shows some 
of the top-selling mutual funds in the 
country along with key performance 
statistics, goes a long way toward pro- 
viding an answer to these questions. 
The record of this representative sam- 
ple of top-selling funds suggests that 
the better performing funds, by and 
large, also pull in the customers, partly 
it’s true because they often have the 
stronger sales forces as well; this steady 
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flow of new cash in turn, helps fund 
managers deliver better performances. 
¢ How They Sell—Mutual funds are 
distributed either through securities 
dealers or through huge selling groups 
which specialize in only a few funds, 
and there’s no precise way of telling 
why investors buy one fund rather than 
another. But the use of the hard sell 
is not necessarily an evil. 

Securities dealers and selling groups 
carry out a careful screening process 
before beating the drums for the funds 
they select—and this screening tends to 
provide protection for investors. There 
are mainly good performing funds that 
are unsung, but most investors like be- 
ing in good company when they buy. 
¢ Booming—There’s no question that 


21 3.7 


mutual fund sales are booming. So are 
their total net assets, which now top 
$14-billion, up $5-billion from a year 
ago. These are split among 3.63-million 
shareholder accounts, up 500,000 in 12 
months. Mutual fund sales in 1958 hit 
two all-time peaks—a $1.6-billion record 
yearly total, and in the fourth quarter 
a high for any quarter of $482-million. 
By all indications, the first three months 
of 1959 have proved another banner 
selling period. 

The 21 domestic mutual funds listed 
in the table represent a good chunk of 
this growth. At last yearend the 21 
had total net assets of $7.83-billion— 
this was about 59.1% of the year- 
end net assets of $13.24-billion held by 
the 151 mutual funds belonging to the 
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A NEW 
Bele) avi 
FASTENERS 





UNIFORM QUALITY 
of KEYSTONE WIRE means 
UNIFORM STAPLES by SOQPINIAILS, one. 


This growing method of fastening in 
the building, crating, millwork and fur- 
niture industries uses precision made, 
quality staples produced by Spotnails, 
Inc., Evanston, Ill. from Keystone Wire. 

Mass production of these low-cost 
fasteners demands a quality wire that 
runs through the automatic forming ma- 
chines all day long without a moment's 
trouble... and produces a staple with 
correct temper and uniformity for per- 
fect operation in automatic staplers. Here’s how Keystone 
stapling quality wire meets these specifications: 





Uniform galvanizing — the uniform coating permits precision 
forming without flaking, and helps keep the machines operat- 
ing on a continuous basis. 

Uniform temper — Keystone representatives work with Spot- 
nails designers to produce wire with the right tensile strength. 
Keystone precision manufacturing and control methods pro- 
duce the uniform temper required. 


This close, confidential and friendly service is available to 
you, too. Tell us your wire forming problem — we'll help you 
solve it! 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria 7, Illinois 


Cold heading and 
forming wire for 
industrial uses. 


KEYSTONE 





The Markets 








National Assn. of Investment Compa- 
nies. The fourth-quarter gross sales of 
the 2l—at $280.79-million—amounted 
to about the same proportion (58.2%) 
of the total sales of the 151 mutual 
funds. 

¢ Biggest Magnet—But investors didn’t 
spread their cash evenly among the 
different types of funds. Bypassing 
such novel funds as the $907,000 Dow 
Theory Investment Fund, which ap- 
plies the Dow theory to investment 
management, and the $261,000 Fu- 
tures, Inc., a fund that deals in com- 
modity futures, most mutual fund in- 
vestors are led—or head themselves— 
straight to the diversified common stock 
funds. 

These funds stick to the middle way, 
without special “growth” or “income” 
frills. Diversified fund salesmen stress 
the growth aspect, of course, but they 
can also talk up the virtues of in- 
come. 

Of the 21 funds in the table, 11 are 
straight diversified common stock funds 
—and their fourth-quarter sales of 
$144.4-million were just over half 
(51%) of the total sales of the group. 
e As Performers—How do these 11 rep- 
resentative top-selling diversified funds 
show up in performance? In percent- 
age gain in share value for the 1954-58 
period, 10 out of the 11 topped the 
average gain (135%) chalked up by 
52 leading diversified funds. 

The only one of the 11 that showed 
a performance less volatile than the 
average—Affiliated Fund, with a 111% 
gain—has been following a conservative 
investment policy since the beginning 
of 1957. Its switch before the 1957 
stock market break won it another dis- 
tinction, however—its share value did 
not decline at all in 1957, though the 
Dow-Jones industrial average was off 
13%, and diversified common stock 
funds as a group fell 9%. (Of the 11 
diversified funds in the table, two oth- 
ers declined less than 9%, one equaled 
the group average, the rest had bigger 
drops.) 

But a high gain in share value was 
not an infallible lure for investors. They 
didn’t put such large sums into Key- 
stone Custodian Funds, Series S-3, 
which climbed 198%; Keystone Series 
S-4, which soared 219%, nor Aberdeen 
Fund, up 163%. 
¢ Balanced Funds—Among the 21 
funds listed, the second spot in sales 
volume went to the group of five 
balanced funds—those that hold bonds 
and preferred stock as well as common 
stock. The five had total fourth-quarter 
sales of $88.94-million. Two of these 
five top-selling balanced funds outdid 
by a considerable margin the 1954-58 
average record of 28 leading balanced 
funds. Boston Fund climbed 105% in 
share value, and George Putnam Fund 
climbed 103%, against the average of 
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You can profit by conferring with our qualified field 


men regarding your needs in: 





e Air Moving 
e Air Conditioning 
e Air Cleaning 
“Buffalo” builds a full range of air moving equipment. 


Large central system centrifugal fans. Duct-eliminating 
roof ventilators and make-up air units. Special fans for 
















AIR MOVING PROBLEMS?“BUFFALO”CAN HELP! 


corrosive fumes and other severe applications. Space- 
saving axial flow ‘fans for confined-area exhaust. 


Your nearby “Buffalo” representative is an experienced 
expert in solving air moving problems. A graduate 
engineer, he is thoroughly factory-trained. His years of 
field work cover almost every type of application. 


Phone your “Buffalo” engineering representative, or 
write us direct for full information. Remember, 
“Buffalo” can help you get the most from air moving 
equipment! 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo Pumps Division, Buffalo, N.Y. @ Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


VENTILATING © AIR CLEANING ¢ AIR TEMPERING © INDUCED DRAFT + EXHAUSTING + FORCED DRAFT © COOLING © HEATING + PRESSURE BLOWING 








Locate 
your 

new plant 
for 
greater 
profits 


The keener your 
competition, the more 
important the 
advantages of the 
Baltimore area are to 
you. Let us make a 
special Plant Location 
Study to show you 
clearly and concisely 
the competitive 
advantages you will 
gain by locating your 
new plant here. In 
confidence, of course, 
and without obligation. 
Write, wire or phone 
our Industrial 
Development Service, 
1103 Lexington 
Building, Baltimore 3, 
Maryland. 


GIVE YOUR BUSINESS 


BALTIMORE 
COMPETITIVE 
ADVANTAGES 


Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 


Serving one of America’s great industrial centers 





| Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 1103! 
| industrial Development Service, | 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


| I’m interested in your Special Plant | 
| Location Study. Please have your repre- | 
| sentative contact me. 


l 
§ Name.....2.222222...2.-cccccccecccwcccccceccooes l 
| Sn = 6 SR ce ! 
Wes | 
| ii ewccecencescccesccsecsenutasvesetsedeeansene | 
CI nisnnctisisctnicemiindntimsited ; 
bee teaiencameenemaner mes. fee 
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86%. Two of the five also bettered the 
28-fund 1957 record by holding their 
drop below the 5% average. 

Again, a good record in the market 
upswing or the 1957 drop was no 
guarantee of sales volume. Investors 
seemed less willing to put money in 
suth funds as Stem Roe & Farnham 
Fund, which climbed 102%, then fell 
only 1%; Institutional Foundation 
Fund, up 102%; Diversified Invest- 
ment Fund, up 101%; or Nation-Wide 
Securities, which rose 81%, then lost 
only 1% in 1957. 
¢ Growth vs. Income—The four best- 
selling growth stock funds in the table 
on page 109 carved out only a 15% 
slice of the total sales volume of the 21 
funds. But among growth stock funds 
these best sellers were, by and _ large, 
also best performers. All of them 
topped the average share value rise— 
160% —for 13 leading growth stock 
funds in the five-year period from 1954 
to 1958, and three of the four were 
well above that average. None fell 
below the average 12% drop of growth 
stock funds in 1957. 

But another best performer was some- 
what neglected in the sale picture— 
T. Rowe Price Growth Stock Fund (a 
“no sales charge” fund), whose share 
value jumped 183%, and fell only 3% 
in 1957. 

The mutual funds that stand at the 
opposite end of the spectrum from 
growth stock funds—those classed as 
income funds and stressing income as 
their main objective—have fewer entries 
among the best sellers. And the total 
sales volume of the income group falls 
well below all the other groups. When 
most investors seek income, that aim 
appears to be secondary. 

Within the triangle of investment 
aims—growth, income, and capital sta- 
bility—it seems that investors wanting 
some income will go for a mutual fund 
that stresses growth with an income 
bias. And those wanting capital sta- 
bility with some return, put stability 
first in selecting a fund. 
¢ Selling Groups—Though the record 
shows that, on the whole, performance 
has a big role in keeping sales of these 
21 mutual funds climbing, they don’t 
rely on it alone to attract investors. 
Seven of the 21 reach investors, at least 
in part, through the huge selling groups 
that market mutual fund shares. Sales 
of these seven funds in the fourth 
quarter of 1958—at $133-million—repre- 
sent some 47% of the total sales of 
the 21 funds. 

Some of these selling groups form 
a marketing arm for a group of mutual 
funds. United Funds’ shares, for ex- 
ample, are marketed largely through 
about 3,000 salesmen. 

In other cases, funds derive part of 
their investment monies from independ- 
ent organizations. END 








Before You 


BUY ¢ SELL * HOLD 
KNOW A STOCK’S RECORD... GET 


Financial World's 
lea 14-YEAR 
Naas STOCK 

RECORD 


Compare Each Year's 


@ STOCK SPLITS @ PRICE RANGE 
@ DIVIDENDS @ EARNINGS* 


*( 1958 Earnings as Available up to Publication) 





You can’t determine a stock’s current value 
unless you have its earnings and dividend rec- 
ord of previous years; and you can’t compare 
current prices with former prices unless you 
have a record of the hundreds of stock splits 
over the last 14 years. 
Here you have the record of more than 1,000 
Active Stocks listed on the N.Y.S.E. 
Nowhere else can you find more quickly, more 
easily, or at lower cost, each Stock’s Per Share 
Performance Record over 14 years—essential 
facts and figures you as an investor require to 
invest more wisely, more profitably. 
BUY IT FOR $1.50 .. . OR GET IT FREE 
Enter your Special Trial Subscription to 
FINANCIAL WORLD’s Comprehensive Invest- 
ment Service at $12 and receive your 14-Year 
Record Book (Price $1.50) FREE. 
You will get: 26 weekly issues of FINANCIAL 
WORLD; 6 monthly copies of “Independent 
Appraisals” rating listed stocks; PLUS the $5 
Stock Factograph Manual, immediately upon 
publication, and the 14-Year Stock Record Book. 
{dditional Savings—all the above services for a 
full year at $20. 
Take your choice but return this “ad” 
with your payment (tax deductible) today. 
The supply of this record book is limited. 
Absolute money-back quarantee within 30 days 


56 YEARS OF SERVICE TO INVESTORS 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Dept. BU-44, 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y 
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Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
138% Consecutive Dividend 


10 cents a share, 
from net income, 
payable April 27 
to shareholders of 
record March 31, 
1959. 


ROBERT W. LADD, 
Secretary 


200 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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Probably we could. We 
make al] types of steel 
drive and conveying 
chain plus sprockets and 
attachments. That means 
we can render not only 
complete product service 
but completely unpreju- 
diced recommendations. 
Let us work for you. 


The Union Chain And 
Manufacturing Company 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 





















ELECTRONIC 


MPLICALL 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 


AMPLICALL gives you 2-second 
8; contact within and between 
ld ments of your busi- 
ness. Takes the load off busy 
Swi , ends wasteful walk- 
ing and waiting—pays for itself in 
, more efficient operations. 
Available with privacy handset, 
and chime " is an 


ae See your Classified Phone Book under 
“Intercommunication" for the nearest 
AMPLICALL specialist—or write us direct 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3535-B Addison St., Chicago 18, Ill. 
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Merger Backfire 


Olen, new head of H. L. 
Green Co., quits because of 
indicated shortage in books 
of his merged company. 


H. L. Green Co., variety store chain 
with $100-million-a-year sales, had some 
under-the-counter troubles this week. 
Its president, Maurice E. Olen, 35, was 
forced to resign by his board because of 
an “apparent deficiency” of some $3- 
million in the books of Green’s Olen 
division. 

Last November, Olen Co., Inc., a 
Southern string of 122 stores, merged 
with Green, and Olen, known in the 
trade as the “boy wonder of merchan- 
dising,” stepped up to head the com- 
bined organization. This week, how- 
ever, it appeared that Olen might have 
sold the Green management something 
it had not bargained for. 

An audit of Olen’s books carly this 
month by Scovell, Wellington & Co. 
indicated a $3-million shortage, prin- 
cipally from an “overstatement of in- 
ventories and a failure to record ac- 
counts payable.” One director said the 
shortages at Olen apparently started 
five years ago. 
¢ The Repercussions—Green’s stock 
dropped from $37.87 to then 
steadied. Investors apparently took 
note that Olen’s assets represent less 
than 10% of Green’s total assets. Some 
analysts, in fact, feel that Olen was a 
boon to Green because he was hard at 


27 
54, 


}|, work on a rejuvenation program. 


The Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion, meanwhile, announced it is in- 
vestigating Olen Co.’s first public stock 
offering last spring. Before the sale, 
Olen declared an initial 18¢ quarterly 
dividend; SEC now claims earnings did 
not justify this. 
¢ Details—Full details on the indicated 
shortage have not been disclosed. 
(Green did not have its own auditors 
probe Olen Co. before the merger, 
though it took “ordinary, prudent pre- 
cautions.”) Persons close to the com- 
pany say it was not a matter of “tap- 
ping the till,” but of the use of a 
$6-million advance, made by Green to 
Olen Co. when they merged, in paying 
off past obligations, and the treatment 
of these transactions on the books. The 
alleged understatement of Olen Co.’s 
current liabilities had occurred while 
Olen was expanding and seeking bank 
credit for further expansion. 

Olen himself says the issue is one of 
“proper valuation of net assets.” He 
has deposited $1-million cash and an 
undisclosed number of shares in a per- 
sonal holding company as partial satis- 
faction against any deficiency. END 


YOU CAN PENETRATE 
TO HIS CHECKBOOK... 





Dairyman Wayne Hostetler, Wayne 
County, Ohio, gauges the level of 
milk in his gleaming new bulk 

milk tank, 


STRAIGHT-LINE 
“ADVERTISING 


Ohio dairyman Hostetler pays 
special attention when your ad- 
vertising appears in his own state 
farm paper, THE OHIO FARMER. 
He prefers that magazine 2 to 1 
over any other farm paper, ac- 
cording to an Ohio Experiment 
Station survey. 

You can interest this prime 
prospect in your product even 
more deeply! Have us insert in 
your regular advertising these 
sharp-selling ‘‘penetration 
points” of STRAIGHT-LINE 
Advertising:\ 

1 The right product for his Ohio 
conditions—at the right time. 

2 Photo of your product in use on an 

hio farm. 

3 Brief testimonial by an Ohio user. 

4 Local price, down payment and 
terms. ' 

5 Local addresses and phone num- 
bers for quick information. 

6 Local address to send coupons— 
for fast buying action. 


It’s quick and simple to localize 
— ads and make these changes. 
e print by gravure—there are 


no costly plates to remake. 





Write for new 20-page 
illustrated booklet on 
Advertising 





- 


—the new science of pene- 

— to o farmer's check- 
P Oo Foemar 
1010 Rockwell Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising available also in 





MICHIGAN FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
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Three to one 





.,.the return realized by producing countries from 
banana exports is extraordinarily high. ... Acre for acre 
bananas yielded to the local economies at least three times 
the average return from croplands as a whole...” 

Facts about Latin America’s productive farmlands are an important fea- 


ture of the comprehensive study of United Fruit Company operations, ¢Series on United States Busi- 


which was made by Sr. Galo Plaza, ex-President of the Republic of Ecua- ness Performance Abroad, 
dos. ond $ M rell-k ane Mg ag ae ger NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIA- 
or, and Stacy May, well-known economist, for the National Planning TION, 1606 NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Association,t an independent research group. AVE., N.W., WASHINGTON 9, D.C. 


United Fruit Company 


General Offices: 80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


COLOMBIA + COSTA RICA « CUBA + DOMINICAN REPUBLIC + ECUADOR + GUATEMALA + HONDURAS « NICARAGUA + PANAMA 
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In the Markets 


Stock Prices Lose Their Steam’ 


Despite Interest in Special Issues 


The stock market appeared nervous and fretful this 
week. Trading volume declined and prices eased, ex- 
cept in a few specialty issues. Some technicians said the 
popular Dow-Jones average appeared headed for a testing 
of its 580-600 support base; others felt that investors were 
marking time, unwilling to sell but also unwilling to buy, 
until the uncertainty over a steel strike faded. 

However, buying was heavy in the shares of Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp., which proposed a 3-for-2 
stock split—the seventh in the history of the giant office 
equipment and electronics company—as well as a 15% 
increase in its cash dividend. IBM jumped 41 points on 
the news, then fell back a bit. 

Most analysts feel that the market will eventually move 
higher. But there’s increasing fear of an intermediate 
decline, as well as increasing concern over the speculation 
in many issues that are not considered investment-grade. 
The American Stock Exchange magazine noted: “More 
and more things are being done by electronics. This 
includes making or losing money in the stock market. 
Electronics today is in a state comparable to that of the 
radio industry in the 1920s, when hundreds of companies 
began their struggle to be the giants of today. Just a few 
of them made the grade. Many did not survive .. .” 


Warnings Pile Up on Wall Street 
About Perils of Stock Speculation 


Speculation is causing Wall Street to take a sober 
reappraisal of the way it’s been doing business. 

In one unusual step, the New York Stock Exchange 
this week sent out a special letter to member firms 
asking them to prevent use of their facilities “for reck- 
less speculation by the uninformed.” The letter said 
it would be unfortunate if any trading on the Exchange 
reflected “unsound or _ umnreasoned _ transactions.” 
(Through last week, 1959 trading volume on the Ex- 
change had increased 70% over year-ago figures.) 

The Exchange asked its member firms to check some 
of these points for self-criticism: Have new accounts 
adhered to the principles of the firm’s policy? When 
did the firm last hold a meeting to discuss what to do 
about the buying of securities of greater than normal 
risk? Is there an accent on low-priced securities merely 
because they are low-priced? 


. .. Underwriters Put Lid on Free Riders 


Another sign of increasing pressure on speculators 
came with the marketing of the 2-million share Ford 
offer (BW—Mar.21’59,p141) this week. The shares, 
priced at $56.50, sold “reasonably well” in spite of the 
fact that syndicate managers placed restrictions on deal- 
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ers to prevent the kind of “free-riding” that took place 
when 10-million Ford shares were offered in 1956. 

This kind of free-riding, which tends to inflate a stock's 
price artificially, occurs when an underwriting house 
allots a share of a stock offer to its partners and good 
customers. If the insiders are lucky and the stock jumps 
to a quick premium over the offer price, they can make 
a killing without ever putting up a penny by selling 
before payment is due. And because stock is held back 
for the insiders, other investors may be forced to bid up 
in order to get stock. 

This is reported to have been a major factor in the 
1956 offering. As a result, says Winthrop C. Lenz, vice- 
president of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 
Inc., one of the syndicate managers, several underwriters 
who participated in the 1956 syndicate were dropped 
from the group that handled this week’s sale. 


With No Enthusiasm Among Buyers, 


Bond Interest Rates Resume Rise 


Borrowing costs in the capital markets began rising 
this week. Ohio Power Co. had to pay 4.52% interest 
cost to float a $25-million 30-year medium-grade bond 
issue (only a week earlier, two other medium-grade utili- 
ties—Montana Power and Ohio Edison—paid 4.47%). 

None of the issues was well received by investors, so 
underwriters floating new issues may have to continue to 
sweeten their interest tags. 

New issues of state and local government bonds also 
found the going heavy. Last week, Wall Street syndi- 
cates were able to place only about half the tax-exempts 
they put on the market; this week, ample price conces- 
sions were made to attract investors. 

Demand for capital is rising. The 30-day supply of 
corporate financing is now $690-million, and financing 
that has been announced for the future jumped in the 
week by $150-million to $1.43-billion. The 30-day supply 
of state and local financing in the week shot up by $133- 
million to $479-million. 


State Fund Can Buy Common Stocks 
But Now Finds Them Unattractive 


New Jersey has joined the nationwide trend to com- 
mon stock investment for state-sponsored pension funds 
(BW—Nov.29’58,p113). But the state’s investment man- 
agers say that current high stock prices and low yields 
make the stock market “unattractive”; they say they will 
move “very slowly” in buying common stocks. 

Under a new law, the New Jersey State Investment 
Council, which runs pension fund portfolios worth more 
than $500-million, can invest 10% of its assets in com- 
mons, another 5% in -preferreds. 

William F. Voorhees, Jr., staff director of the council, 
says he is “delighted” to have the authorization, but 
he adds that it has come about two years too late. “When 
we first went to the legislature,” he says, “we wanted to 
improve the yield on our portfolio. Now stocks are 
yielding less than bonds.” 
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Filing and finding is 25% faster... 


and easier, too...with GF’s Super-Filer 


Ever had to wait and wait while a secretary struggled 
to find something in a file? Ever wondered why filing 
takes so much of her time? Then you'll like the GF 
Super-Filer. With its exclusive swing front, it reduces 
time spent on filing and finding by 25%. And because 
it handles so much more payload, Super-Filer 
requires 33% less floor space. Super-Filer does nice 
things for a girl’s morale, too—she knows you’ve 
made her job easier by giving her the finest file made. 

To boost productivity in your offices call on GF— 


(ya" GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


America’s largest maker of metal business furniture. 
Only GF offers complete planning, design and deco- 
rator services that take into consideration, not just 


space utilization and work-flow, but the many human 


factors that make for efficiency. 

An informative booklet, “PLAN to Prorit From 
Your Orrice INVESTMENT”, is yours for the asking. 
Just call your GF branch or dealer, or write The 
General Fireproofing Company, Department B-25, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


METAL BUSINESS FURNITURE 
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Foes Gang Up on Foreign Aid 


@ Often they don’t even agree with each other—only 


that they would like to eviscerate the aid program. Result: 
Aid faces its stiffest fight in 10 years. 


@ For the first time, European allies have made big 


economic gains at our expense. That rouses new opposition. 


@ Besides, Democrats want to boost domestic spend- 


ing, and they'll take it out of aid if need be. 


Foreign aid is heading for serious 
trouble in Congress. All the signs point 
to deeper cuts in the U.S. aid program 
than at any time in the past 10 years. 

You can’t account for Congressional 
)pposition to aid merely on the usual 
zrounds—its unpopularity with the 
great majority of voters. This year there 
ire some important new wrinkles in the 
foreign aid picture. It is these that 
argely explain why the Administration 
faces something close to a revolt against 
its $3.9-billion program for fiscal 1960. 


|. New Angles 


When you contrast last year’s aid 
Jebate with the one that is building up, 
these differences stand out: 

¢ The battle of the budget be- 
tween Pres. Eisenhower and the Demo- 
rats in Congress. Democratic leaders 
vant an increase in domestic spending 
ind aim to get it either out of foreign 
id or at the expense of Eisenhower's 
balanced budget. 

e Last year’s huge increase in 
\Western Europe’s holdings of gold and 
lollars, of which about $3-billion was 
gained as a result of the big deficit in 
che U.S. balance of payments (BW— 
'eb.28°59,p107). This development has 
raised genuine doubts in Congress as 
to whether the free world any longer 
needs so much financial support from 
the U.S. and whether, in any case, the 
U.S. can afford it. The question of our 
relative economic strength internation- 
ally, as distinct from strictly domestic 
considerations, is the most novel angle 
in this year’s struggle over foreign aid. 

¢ The revolt of the South against 
the internationalist foreign economic 
policy that the U.S. has pursued since 
World War II. This revolt nearly up- 
set the Reciprocal Trade Program last 
year. Southern congressmen increas- 
ingly feel committed to defend their 
industries not only against direct com- 
petition in domestic markets from im- 
ports but also against potential compe- 
tition in world markets from foreign 
industries strengthened by our aid. 
¢ New Administration moves to 
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encourage foreign private investment 
in the underdeveloped countries. ‘This 
may bump heads with the economic 
side of the aid program. For example, 
the State Dept. has just released a spe- 
cial report on ways of stimulating pri- 
vate investment—a report that was pre- 
pared for Under Secy. of State Dillon 
by Ralph I. Straus, of R. H. Macy & 
Co., Inc. Now the Administration 
must convince Congress that an in- 
crease in private foreign investment 
won't be a substitute for aid. 

Then, there are the usual charges of 

abuses and corruption in the admin- 
istration of the foreign aid program. 
This year, though, these charges are be- 
ing pushed harder than ever by Con- 
gressional committees. 
e Much the Same—EFisenhower’s aid 
program this year isn’t very different 
from the one he submitted to Congress 
a year ago. (That program also totaled 
$3.9-billion sa was cut to $3.3-billion.) 
The biggest change is the $200-million 
drop in his request for funds to cover 
military hardware provided to our allies. 
But if you add in “defense support” 
economic aid—this goes to such places 
as Vietnam and South Korea, which 
couldn’t otherwise afford to make use 
of the weapons—military aid still ac- 
counts for $2.4-billion, or some 60% 
of the program. 

This table gives the picture of Admin- 
istration requests this year and last: 


(millions of dollars) 


Fiscal Fiscal 
1960 1959 
Military Aid 1,600 1,800 
Defense Support 835 835 
Special Assistance 
(Health Programs, 
Berlin, Jordan, 
Sudan, etc.) 272 212 
Technical 
Assistance 179.5 164 
Development 
Loan Fund 700 625 
President’s Con- 
tingency Fund 200 200 
Other (U.N., OAS, 
Refugees, Admin- 
istration etc.) 143.5 106 


Total 3,929 3,942 











Our allies in Western Europe no 
longer get any economic assistance. 
But during fiscal 59 they are getting 
military hardware worth about $600- 
million. The rest of the military aid 
and almost all the defense support 
funds go to allies such as Turkey, Iran, 
Pakistan, Vietnam, Formosa, and South 
Korea. 


ll. The Politics of It 


The debate over this program is 
bound to be complicated by the split 
pattern of opposition in Congress. 

In the House, opposition centers on 
economic aid. The Administration's 
supplemental appropriations request for 
$225-million for the nearly bankrupt 
Development Loan Fund was turned 
down flatly by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. Emergency action 
by Democratic and Republican leaders 
succeeded in restoring $100-million on 
the floor, but the committee action is 
a guarantee of a tough battle to come. 

In the Senate, there’s strong pres- 
sure to slash the $2.4-billion asked for 
military aid. But there also is strong 
support for economic assistance for 
underdeveloped countries. Democrats 
on the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee are talking about a concerted 
move to increase the Administration's 
$700-million request for the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund for fiscal 1960 to 
around $1-billion. 
¢ Contrary to Experts—Moves in the 
Senate to slash military aid conflict 
with the recent recommendations of 
the blue-ribbon Presidential Commit- 
tee to Study Military Assistance headed 
by William H. Draper, Jr., (BVW—Mar. 
21°59,p1 32). 

The Draper committee urged that 


military aid to NATO countries be 
boosted by $400-million over the re- 


quested amount to pay for modern 
weapons—missiles, communications and 
radar equipment, all-weather fighters. 
¢ Europe Too Prosperous?—In recom- 
mending an increase in military aid, 
however, the Draper committee is flying 
in the face of growing concern over 
U.S. gold losses and the balance-of- 
payments deficit that causes these 
losses. 

Some opponents of the aid bill have 
been pals to jump on this develop- 
ment as a reason for cutting or abandon- 
ing foreign aid. The Citizens Foreign 
Aid Committee, first formal anti-aid 
lobby to be constituted since the start 
of the program, argues in its first report 
that our gold reserve soon will be 
drained away unless foreign aid appro- 
priations are cut drastically. 

Several influential Democratic sena- 
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Access to surging Latin American mar- 
kets and a friendly attitude towards 
business tell only part of the story of 
why private industry is taking a good 
look at Guatemala. Here there are no 
restrictions on remittance of profits or 
dividends. And here, too, is a stable econ- 
omy in which the Guatemalan quetzal 
has remained on a par with the dollar 
since 1924. 


An extensive educational program now 
in full swing is developing in this, the 
most populous Central American nation, 
a skillful industrial labor force that re- 








flects Guatemala’s tradition of fine crafts- 
manship. New highways have helped 


tropical hardwoods, and minerals. Vigor- International Trade Mart, open 
ous agricultural development programs May 4 through July 3. Sponsored 
have set the stage for profitable invest- by Empresa Eléctrica de Guate- 
ment in the food processing industry. | mala and American & Foreign 
New hotels and improved transportation | Power Co., in cooperation with 
are making Guatemala’s scenic beauty | the Guatemalan Government. 





and fascinating Indian culture more ac- 


See for Yourself Guatemala’s 


numerous attractions for business 
open the way to development of Guate- and pleasure. Visit the Guate- 


mala’s natural wealth of petroleum, malan exhibit in New Orleans’ 








cessible to the tourist. 


Empresa Eléctrica de Guatemala, an 
investor-owned electric utility, is keeping 
pace with the area’s swelling needs. Last 
year kilowatt hour sales of electricity 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS on 
opportunities for investment in Guate- 
mala and for a copy of the booklet, 
“Investing in Guatemala,”’ write Pres- 
ident and General Manager, Empresa 


increased by 16%. This year the com- Eléctrica de Guatemala at the address 
pany’s capacity will be raised by 43% in below, or Area Development Section, 


anticipation of the growing need for American & Foreign Power Co., 


more electricity. Church St., New York 7. 


Empresa Eléctrica de Guatemala, S.A. = 


Apartado 209— Guatemala City, Guatemala 


ASSOCIATED WITH THE AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER SYSTEM 
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tors, including some who support eco- 
nomic aid, are taking the line that the 
improvement in Western E urope’s gold 
and dollar position would make it 
possible for NATO countries to pay for 
their own modern weapons. A key 
Democratic senator has this to say: 

“With Western Europe earning bil- 
lions of dollars a year from us, rich 
enough to make its currencies converti- 
ble, competing with us hard, both at 
home and in third markets, I just can’t 
see why they can’t start paying more of 
the bill for their modern weapons. If 
they can’t make them themselves, they 
could buy them here, or we could set 
up some kind of joint production 
program. 

e Effects of a Cut—If NATO countries 
were to buy the arms they now get free 
from the U.S., our exports would rise 
by over $500-million, reducing the pres- 
sure on our gold reserves very consider- 
ably. The question is whether our allies 
actually would risk any of their new 
economic strength by spending dollars 
on expensive modern weapons or 
whether they would simply reduce their 
military effort. The Administration un- 
doubtedly will argue that, given the 
Berlin crisis, this is no time to force 
our NATO allies to make such a choice. 

When it comes to cuts in economic 
aid, the Administration can make the 
case that most economic aid funds are 
spent on U.S. goods, thus don’t con- 
tribute much to our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. Some Commerce Dept. 
officials estimate that we would reduce 
our total deficit by only $300-million if 
we abandoned foreign economic assist- 
ance entirely. 

However, such technical arguments 
may not cut too much ice either with 
Congress or the public. And the issue 
of our gold losses probably will become 
an increasingly hot one if these losses 
continue until midyear (page 103). 


lll. Private Investment 


It’s hard to tell now exactly how the 
foreign aid debate will be affected by 
Administration efforts to encourage 
private investment abroad. But these 
efforts could give ammunition to 
opponents of the aid bill. 

The Straus report calls for a number 
of important tax concessions, plus 
easier government credit, from foreign 
investors (page 36). Most of the recom- 
mendations can be put into effect by 
administrative decision, but the pro- 
posed tax reforms will need ‘Congres- 
sional action. 

For the Administration, the danger 
is this: In arguing that tax concessions 
to foreign investors would permit them 
to play a more decisive role in the 
economic cold war, the Administration 
may encourage Congress to try to re- 
place aid with private investment. END 
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How many times have you admired its seemingly 
indestructible, yet beautiful paint finish? Beneath 
the gleaming color the metal in your car’s steel body 
has probably been treated with Amchem Granodine, 
a chemically protective under-finish that provides 
a firm bond for the paint, prevents the spread of rust 
even if the paint is nicked or scratched off. 


The increasing use of aluminum in automobiles 
makes it probable that Amchem Alodine is also at 
work helping to improve the natural corrosion resis- 
tance of this strong, light metal in your car. In a 
number of states, even your license plates have been 
Amchem Alodine treated to extend their life 
indefinitely. 


The oil and gasoline that propel your car may have 


Take a good look 
at that car 
of yours 








flowed more freely from the well because Amchem 
Rodine effectively inhibited corrosion in the piping 
or tubing that carried it from the ground. 


Hundreds of moving parts you rarely see in a car— 
camshafts, cylinders, gears, piston rings—operate 
more efficiently thanks to Amchem Thermoil- 
Granodine, a crystalline coating that reduces wear 
on friction surfaces. 


Amchem produces a complete line of metalworking 
chemicals and processes, as well as chemicals for the 
improvement of crops and control of weeds in agri- 
culture, industry and home gardening. Find out 
how Amchem products can: protect, beautify or 
improve your products, your plant or your home. 
Write today for further information. 


AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 


(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 


AMBLER 35, PA. 





Detroit, Mich., St. Joseph, Mo., Niles, Calif., Windsor, Ont. 





Amchem, Granodine, Alodine, Rodine and Thermoil-Granodine are registered trademarks of Amchem Products, Inc. 
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Mightiest Truck Embarks From France 


For Tulsa’s International Oil Fair 


A giant 60-ton diesel truck—“the biggest road hog of 
them all’”—was hoisted aboard a French freighter at 
Le Havre recently (picture), for a trip to the U.S. It will 
be displayed at ‘Tulsa’s international oil fair in May. 

The mammoth vehicle is described by its builder, 
Berliet of France, as the largest truck in the world. It’s 
designed to transport heavy machinery for oil drilling 
teams in locations where roads are poor or nonexistent. 


Half of Dutch Philips Company 
Reported Owned by Foreign Holders 


In a rare move last week, Holland’s huge Philips Lamp 
Works of Eindhoven let loose some financial informa- 
tion. Officials revealed, for the first time, that approxi- 
mately 47% of the Dutch giant’s common stock is 
foreign-owned. Philips’ total capital in common shares, 
they said, slightly exceeds $141-million. 

At the same time, Philips’ management denied that 
the company intended—“for the present, at least”—to 
apply for listing on any New York exchange. 

Outside the Netherlands, the U.S. (15%) and France 
(15%) are tied for Philips’ stock ownership. Britain ( 8%) 
follows, while the remaining (9%) is spread among other 
countries. 

The huge electronics producer announced also that it 
will sell more home appliances. Recently it bought con- 
trol of a leading Dutch vacuum cleaner maker. In a few 
weeks, it will begin marketing hand mixers. 


Brazil Looks Behind Iron Curtain 
For Buyers of Its Surplus Coffee 


Sagging under its huge coffee surplus, Brazil has started 
shopping for barter deals—mostly behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. In Rio this week, the official trade forecast calls for 
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swapping with Eastern European countries and eventu- 
ally, perhaps, even some direct trading with the U.S.S.R. 

To try to surmount its foreign exchange problems, 
the Foreign Ministry has dispatched trading missions to 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. ‘They are dickering for ships 
and machine tools in exchange for farm products. An- 
other Brazilian group is due to talk oil with Rumania, 
and still another delegation is slated to turn up in 
Bulgaria. At home, meanwhile, a mission to Southeast 
Asian countries, is preparing to get under way. 


Mexico Cuts Foreign Car Tariffs, 


But Only on a Selected List of 15 


Mexicans can now buy imported small cars at sharply 
reduced prices. At one swoop last week, the government 
succeeded in putting a “drive-to-work” automobile—and 
the prestige of car ownership—within the grasp of 
Mexico’s surging middle class by: 

¢ Slashing import duties an average 50% on an ex- 
tensive list of about 15 “popular” cars. 

e Enlarging import quotas on small car parts, thus 
encouraging more domestic assembly. 

e “Persuading” small car agencies and assembly 
plants to take less profits “per unit.” ; 

Thirteen European small makes, plus Studebaker’s 
Lark VI “two-door” and American Motor’s Rambler, 
made the government’s “most-favored” car import list. 
But the Lark four-door, a growing favorite with 
Mexican families wasn’t included—to the dismay of 
dealers who had stocked the model. And neither U.S. 
Ford nor Chevrolet benefits from the new order of 
things, despite the fact both assemble their cars locally. 

Some dealers in Mexico City’s Federal District de- 
nounced the government’s action as “political grand- 
standing,” designed to gain popular support and offset 
inflationary rises of other goods. Moreover, they con- 
tended, federal authorities had pressured them into cut- 
ting back prices at the retail level by threatening to 
curtail their imports. Henceforth, dealers will have to 
sell far more cars in what’s still a relatively small market 
if they are to survive, according to this group. 

Official price reductions range from more than $400 
on the West German Opel to nearly $1,200 on the 
Mercedes Benz 180. Renault’s Dauphine now sells for 
$1,832, down from $2,472. The duty on Cadillacs, how- 
ever, was boosted to a minimum of $3,000 per car. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


International Executive, a new magazine published by 
the Foundation for the Advancement of International 
Business Administration, Inc., is making its appearance. 
It’s a digest-reference service designed to brief executives 
on books and articles in the international field. 


Venezuela won’t use the $225-million foreign credit 
it arranged last year with a group of U.S. banks. This 
decision by Caracas reflects its improved fiscal situa- 
tion. Largely because of high oil production and 
bigger income taxes on foreign oil companies, govern- 
ment revenues now exceed earlier estimates. 
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“We Will Never Forget The Important Part Heller Working 





Funds Played In A Critical Growth Period Of Our Company” 


Say Douglas O. Yoder, President, (right) and Edmund H. Kanzenbach, Treasurer, (left) The Yoder Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Douglas O. Yoder, President of The Yoder Company, 
Cleveland, leading manufacturer of cold rolled forming 
machines and electric weld tube and pipe mills, says 
that Heller working funds were vital to the growth of 
his company. 


“We won’t forget how Heller came to our aid at a time 
when we needed money to grow, and, not so inciden- 
tally, at a time when our balance sheet was far from its 
best. Heller’s cash advances on our receivables kept 
pace with our growth, and gave us the support we 
needed at a critical period. Maybe even more important 
to us, was the advice and counsel of the Heller organiza- 
tion .. . hard to measure, but invaluable.”’ 


It has been a number of years since the Yoder Company 
made use of Heller working funds. Today, Yoder enjoys 
multi-million dollar sales—twenty times greater than 
the day they first came to Heller. 





Heller currently operates for Yoder; the Yoder-Heller 
plans on Yoder’s instaliment sales of machinery. Like 
thousands of other Heller clients, Yoder has been 
helped to financial independence, and is being helped to 
increase sales volume and profits, through Heller 
modern financing programs. 


What about your company? Have you passed up growth 
and profit opportunities because of a lack of working 
funds? If so, it will pay you to learn the facts about 
Heller modern financing programs .. . individually de- 
signed to fit your needs and with characteristic advan- 
tages that other types of financial assistance and 
counsel cannot match. 


Write today for a copy of ‘“‘Operating Dollars For Every 
Business”’ or for specific information pertinent to your 
own situation. Address your inquiry to William Heins, 
Vice President, Chicago Office, without obligation. 


Write Dept. BW-4 


Walter E. Heller s Company 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 90, lilinois 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Fulton National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Georgia 


CHEVROLET— 


What could beat one of these beauties 


(unless it’s two of ’em!) 


Fresh-minted models for every taste. All with a remarkable new 
ride, new room, new safety, new handling ease — and Chevy's own 
special brand of economy and reliability. There’s a Chevrolet for 
you — and you'll want it for all its worth. Stop by your dealer’s 


and pick it out. 
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1—Biscayne Utility Sedan. Chevy's prices 
start right here—a handy, handsome 2-door 
with 31 cu. ft. of cargo space behind front seat. 


2—Brookwood 2-Door, Chevrolet’s lowest 
priced wagon, is as dutiful as it is beautiful. 
Seats 6, holds up to 92 cu. ft. of cargo. 


3—Impala 4-Door, most elegant family 
sedan in the line, makes you wonder why any- 
one would want a car that costs more. 


4—E! Camino combines stunning passenger 
car styling with the load space of a pickup. 
Good looks never carried so much weight! 


5—Impala Convertible. Chevy’s got a spe- 
cial formula for carefree top-down fun. 


6— Biscayne 2-Door. This beauty’s the low- 
est priced 6-passenger Chevy you can buy! 


7— Nomad station 


wagon—finest of Chevrolet’s 5 wonderful 


1-Door, 6-passenger 


wagons. 


8—Bel Air 4-Door. As luxurious as it 
looks, yet priced just above Chevy’s thriftiest 
sedans. 


9—Brookwood 4-Door. Chevy’s lowest 
priced 4-door wagon seats 6, holds 92 cu. ft. of 
cargo with rear seat down. 


10—Bel Air 2-Door, distinctively styled 
inside and out, carries a price tag just a notch 
above Chevy’s thriftiest 2-door sedan. 


11—Impala Sport Sedan. Here’s a 4- 
door hardtop with the kind of looks and luxury 
you'd expect only on the most expensive 
makes. 


12—Kingswood 4-Door, 9-passenger sta- 
. P 

tion wagon, offers rear-facing third seat and 

power-operated rear window at no extra cost. 


13—Impala Sport Coupe. It’s one of 
Chevy’s full series of elegant Impalas for 59 
And you won’t find a handsomer hardtop 
anywhere! 

14— Parkwood 4-Door, 6-passenger station 
wagon, distinctively trimmed inside and out, 
priced a shade above the thrifty Brookwoods 
15—Bel Air Sport Sedan. It’s Chevy's 


lowest priced hardtop—and it makes beauti- 


ful sense! 


16—Corvette. Take the wheel of America’s 
only authentic sports car and treat yourself to 
the snappiest, happiest driving you’ve known. 
17—Biscayne 4-Door, thriftiest 4-door 
sedan in the line, is another big reason 
Chevy’s the car that’s wanted for all its worth! 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
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delivers 
Specialty steels 
... faster 


“My name is Frank Rackley—I'm president of the Jessop Steel Company. 
I’ve had this ad designed because I hate to beat around the bush. . . we 
want your business because we want continued growth. It’s just as simple 
as that! 

“You'll get faster deliveries of steel tailor-made to your specifications 
because there’s a big difference at Jessop . . . we call that difference 
flexibility. 

“As one of the largest integrated mills of its kind, we melt and finish 
under one roof. You see, at Jessop management and production work as a 
team to co-ordinate our every resource for the benefit of our customers. 
We believe in service and we have the flexibility to put it into practice. 

“That's our story . . . short and to the point. If faster delivery of higher 
quality specialty steel makes sense to you, we'd like to do business. Just 
specify Jessop .. . you have my word our team will do the rest.” 


VMA 6505 Frank B. Rackley, President 









STEEL COMPANY 


Washington, Pennsylvania 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ast-to-shape, and forging steels, precision ground flat stock, and 











PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Have you noticed a shift lately in the luncheon table talk about the 
wd 
APR. 4, 1959 fast-changing executive job market? 


If you’ve heard that top-drawer talent is currently in great demand, 
you’ll get plenty of confirmation of this trend from leading executive 
recruiting specialists in all parts of the country. 


A check with some of the major outfits—like Ward Howell Associates, 
Boyden Associates, and Executive Manpower Corp. (New York); E. A. 
Butler & Associates (Philadelphia to the West Coast); Booz, Allen & Hamilton 
(Washington, D. C., to Seattle); Heidrick & Struggles (Chicago); Hergen- 
rather Associates (Los Angeles)—points up the fact that today jobs are a lot 
more plentiful in roughly the $20,000 to $40,000 range than a year ago. 


Today the big demand is for top executives, in contrast to a year ago 
when the emphasis was on middle management (BW—Mar.29’58,p121). 
There are three other interesting developments, say the recruiters: 





e A heavy demand for general-managers, top marketing executives, 
financial executives, and men with strong engineering-management back- 
grounds. 


¢ A wider acceptance of executives over 45. 


e A tendency to place the highest value on seasoned experience—with less 
emphasis on a man’s having a polished, so-called “Madison Avenue look.” 


Here’s a brief rundown on some of the other points stressed: 


Job openings. There’s been a sharp increase. Ward Howell, New York, 
for example, says openings at $35,000 and higher are almost double the 
year-ago level. From the Midwest, Heidrick & Struggles reports top-level 
openings are a good 20% heavier than a year ago. 


In addition, executives’ base salaries are increasing. At the same time, 
say several of the leading recruiters, the financial gap between top and 
middle management is narrowing, with the second liner coming up fast. 


Personality. On this point, some recruiters stress the decline in impor- 
tance of the Madison Avenue type in the eyes of the men who do top-level 
hiring. Instead, companies are scouting around harder than ever for the 
“whole man’’—the man who possesses both ability and team personality. 


Recruiters deny that this really means a search for conformity. Rather, 
they say, it’s a search for mature individuality. “The ‘whole man’ is not 
a ‘yes’ man,” explains William Hertan of Executive Manpower Corp. 


E. A. Butler also notes that companies, mindful of the recent recession, 
often are specifically looking “for the man who’s as well trained in the art 
of conserving money as in the art of spending it.” 


Forty-five and over. The trend toward hiring executives over 45 
isn’t sharply defined by any means, say the recruiters, but it is developing 
and worth keeping an eye on. Not only are executives over 45 easier to sell 
these days, says Booz, Allen & Hamilton, but a number of concerns are 
beginning to put in specific requests for older executives. 


This development, incidentally, has come along in spite of pension 
plans, which, according to some recruiters, never were really responsible 
for older men being turned down. 


Technical talent. The heavy demand for engineering-management 
executives is something the recruiters have long predicted. Most companies, 
apparently, have all the engineering and scientific talent they need. Now 25 
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they’re looking for seasoned managers to head up technical departments. 


To get this combination, says Heidrick & Struggles, companies in the 
Midwest are creating top titles, vice-presidencies, and top salaries, ranging 
up from $25,000. 


And out West, the trend is even more pronounced. 


A number of West Coast concerns want all of their top men to have 
technical backgrounds, according to Hergenrather; including even financial 
executives. 


Job consultants on the Coast, incidentally, report that some Eastern 
companies have started to come out West to pick up executive talent to 
take back East—but are having a tough time winning prospects. 


If you’re considering a wiring modernization job on your house this 
season, you’d better get your order in. Electrical contractors have heavy 
work schedules in these days of increased “housepower” consumption. 


Bear in mind that even if your house is comparatively new, there’s 
no guarantee that its wiring is adequate to accommodate everything from 
a toaster to an intercom system. A good idea is to find out if the present 
wiring about your home needs replacement or additional circuits. 


You'll require the services of a contractor who specializes in residential 
wiring modernization. If you haven’t one in mind, ask your utility company 
or the association of electrical contractors in your area. 


When discussing a modernization program with a contractor, here 
are some points to look into: individual circuits to handle large appliances, 
underground service conductors, outdoor outlets, dimmer controls, noiseless 
wall switches, and wall-to-wall lighting. 


All modernization programs are custom-tailored projects, understand- 
ably, as wiring requirements differ with each building and its household 
needs. While estimates vary widely, wiring modernization for a 12-room 
house would run about $500 and up. If new fixtures are to be included, add 
at least another $300 for basic fixtures. Note: Unless you have pro- 
fessional help, don’t attempt to get competitive bids. 


Leading electrical contractors say the minimum service capacity should 
be 100 amperes, with 150 amperes preferable. And, if future plans include 
electrical heat, then the service should be proportionately larger, maybe 
200 amperes. Also, in a typical modernization, the distribution panel board 
should have not less than 16 circuits; 24 would be even better. 


Contrary to what you may think, rewiring disrupts normal household 
routine very little. Usually, the original service is left in place until the 
new equipment is ready. The changeover takes about an hour. Some con- 
tractors are equipped to install a temporary service hookup. 


News in the insurance field: Eight states have adopted a new mortality 
table and 14 others are considering similar action. But don’t look for any 
lowering of insurance costs; the mortality gains already have been reflected 
in premiums and dividends. 


The Continental Life & Accident Co. of Boise, Idaho, is offering a new 
type of life insurance—it provides for the payment of half the policy’s 
face value for treatment of internal cancer. If the insured becomes totally 
disabled, he pays no more premiums. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 4, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











Model R-27 has 4-speed Torqmatic Drive with converter 
lock-up . .. 336 h. p. engine ... 18 cu. yd. struck capacity 
... 54,000 lbs. rated payload ... standard or quarry body. 

























haulage has reduced the cost of moving overburden, rock, 
coal and ore. These big off-highway haulers climb steep 
grades... negotiate sharp turns... are easily ‘“‘spotted”’ 
under the loading shovel or at the dump... provide a 
more flexible and efficient operation than is possible with 
rail haulage or other methods. 


, VER since the first ““Eucs’”’ went to work in open pit 
Rock Bottom mines and quarries over twenty-five years ago, truck 


Because their simple but rugged design has provided 
dependable, cost-cutting performance on hundreds of the 
toughest jobs, Euclids are practically standard equipment 
for leading mine and quarry operators. On Minnesota’s 
famous Mesabi Iron Range, for example, ‘““Eucs’’ have 
always moved far more tonnage of overburden and ore 
than all other competitive makes combined! 


Rear-Dump Euclids are available with capacities of 10 

to 55 tons ... diesel engines of 128 to 670 total horsepower 

...5 and 10-speed transmissions and Torqmatic Drives. 

For close-quarter work there are three overhung engine 

J models with semi-trailer hoppers of 12, 22 and 35 ton pay- 

load capacities. Other equipment in Euclid’s complete line 

of earthmovers includes self-powered Scrapers, Bottom- 

E U Cc L j D Dump Haulers and Crawler Tractors. Have the dealer in 

DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS your area show you how Euclids cut hauling costs and 
Cleveland 17, Ohio bring a better return on your investment. 





-.. a complete line of equipment for heavy earthmoving, mining, logging and many industrial operations . . 


David Packard (left) and William Hewlett inspect the chassis of a new test unib, 





Hewlett-Packard management teils how busi- 
ness magazines help sell test equipment and 
build company recognition. 


“Our company has been a consistent user of business magazine adver- 
tising,” relates David Packard, President. ‘“We consider it basic to our 
sales program. Its objectives are straightforward—to inform customers 
and prospects of our test equipment and to build brand acceptance and 
preference. We have ample evidence that advertising does these jobs well.” 

Vice President William Hewlett comments: “In addition to implement- 
ing the efforts of our sales representatives, we feel that the success of our 
first public stock offering is due, in no small part, to the corporate recog- 
nition built by business magazine advertising.” 


IF WHAT YOU MAKE OR SELL is bought by business and indus- 
try, you can “‘mechanize’”’ your selling by concentrating your advertising 
in one or more McGraw-Hill publications serving your markets. 


«, McGraw-Hill 
—@: 


wo PUBLICATION 8 





McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





6 STEPS TO 
SUCCESSFUL 
SELLING 


PO «MORE ADVERTISING HERE MEANS [MMII MORE SALES TIME HERE 
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Tatvedtad iu L eonaing- UU 
MIiAM I— 


HAS BECOME THE 
INDUSTRIAL GIANT OF FLORIDA? 


Pe 404 
IP& } 
HAS \ 
2,400 MANUFACTURING 
CONCERNS 


NOW IN OPERATION? 
FOR THE FOURTH CONSECUTIVE YEAR, 
HAS GAINED ONE-THIRD OF ALL NEW 
MANUFACTURING JOBS IN THE STATE? 











Send for new plete ec ic study 
of Metropolitan Miami 
A 30 section, complete economic survey has 
just been prepared. This important study 
will be mailed to you in strictest confidence 
—if you write, on your letterhead, to the 
address listed below. 
Write: 
John N. Gibson, Director C> 
DADE COUNTY \~ 
DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 
Section 73 
Chamber of C ce Building 
345 N.E. Second Avenue * Miami, Florida 


















130 New Products 





Electronic components are making 
new strides toward smallness. The pic- 
ture shows a handful of the latest de- 
velopments, two of which pack entire 
electrical circuits into far less space 
than circuits made up of ordinary 
transistors—and incomparably less space 
than a single vacuum tube would take 
up. From top to bottom in the pic- 
ture are: 

¢ Micro-Module, made by Radio 
Corp. of America, to provide a com- 
plete circuit in a cube not much bigger 
than a pencil eraser. Picture shows 
an assembled module and some of the 
thin wafers that make it up: resistors, 
capacitors, other semiconductor ele- 
ments, and a tiny wound coil. P. R. 
Mallory & Co., Inc., developed tiny 
tantalum capacitors and resistors for the 
system, and 60 other companies are 
helping RCA produce Micro-Modules 
for the Army. 

e A tiny coil called a toroid, made 
by Gulton Industries, Inc., on auto- 
matic winding machines from wire 
only .001 in. thick, with a tolerance of 
.005 in. The toroid serves as a com- 
ponent in miniaturized circuits. 

¢ A complete circuit of 12 com- 
ponents rolled into one package that’s 
no bigger than a match head. Texas 
Instruments, Inc., which introduced 
this semiconductor device last week, 
says that one cubic foot of these de- 
vices could replace all the computer 
circuitry that’s in use in the U.S. to- 
day. 


Now Entire Circuits Are Shrinking 





Virtually every company interested in 
electronics is working in the subminia- 
ture field. General Instrument Corp., 
for example, is working on a capacitor 
that occupies only .003 cu. in., and 
Daystrom-Weston Instruments _ has 
made resistors only one-tenth the size 
of conventional ones. 

Prime value of miniaturization is in 
military electronics, of course, and in 
the fancier types of computer; it is of 
little use in devices where other ele- 
ments (such as picture tubes in TVA 
receivers) limit the reduction-in size of 
the total assembly. 

Substitution of transistors for vac- 
uum tubes has been credited with re- 
ducing the size of computers by 75% 
or 90%; Texas Instruments estimates 
that another such reduction in size may 
be possible if its miniaturized circuits 
can replace circuits of conventional 
semiconductors a few years from now. 

It’s important to remember that 
miniaturized circuits have other ad- 
vantages besides tininess. They use up 
much less power, an important asset 
for space roles, and generate much less 
heat to be dealt with. 

Even flash bulbs, now that they are 
being redesigned for automatic pho- 
tographic equipment in military uses, 
are getting smaller. General Electric 
and Sylvania have produced bulbs, not 
much bigger than a paper clip, that will 
provide the same amount of light as a 
bulb four times their size. They use zir- 
conium for the flash. END 
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“CREATIVE ENGINEERING” POINTS THE WAY TO HIGHER POWER STATION EFFICIENCY 





C-E invades new regions 
of steam pressure and 
temperature for 

world's most efficient 
power station 


“CREATIVE ENGINEERING® is the reason for the leader- 
ship attained by C-E products. The products which bear 
this mark of leadership include: 


all types of steam generating, fuel burning and related equip- 
ment © nuclear power systems « paper mill equipment © pul- 
verizers « flash drying systems * pressure vessels « soil pipe 





The completion of the plant pictured above . . . the Eddystone 
Station of the Philadelphia Electric Company .. . will mark an 
outstanding achievement in electric power generation. 


Scheduled to go into service late this year, Eddystone will 
produce steam at the highest pressure and temperature ever used 
in commercial power practice—5000 lb per sq in and 1200°F. By so 
doing, it is expected to generate electricity at a fuel rate of less 
than two-thirds of a pound of coal per kilowatt-hour—a rate which 
will establish a new world’s record for power station efficiency. 


Eddystone’s steam will be produced by a C-E Sulzer Mono- 
tube Steam Generator, a small portion of which is shown in the 
photo inset. This 14-story-high boiler is comprised essentially of 
about 170 miles of small-diameter tubing, much of it made of 
chromium and nickel alloys. At full load, its twin furnaces will 
consume about 100 tons of pulverized coal an hour — 40 average 
carloads per day. 


Creative Engineering is the C-E approach to providing the 
most advanced designs of boilers for all steam requirements—from 


those of small industrial and institutional plants to the largest 


utility power stations. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


Combustion Engineering Building, 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. C-204 








132 New Products 


If the world’s largest 


manufacturer of paints 
can’t supply you with 


a more durable paint, 





to whom would you 


expect to turn? 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 


SERVICE CENTERS IN 1064 U. S. CITIES 
SEE YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 











Electronic Computers 
Get Smarter Brain Cells 


Photorectifiers so tiny that 100 of 
them can be packed into a square inch 
are expected to give a big boost to the 
flexibility and capacity of electronic 
computers. 

The line-up of photorectifiers—tiny 
cadmium sulphide cells—are placed be- 
tween transparent strips that will con- 
duct an electric current. When the 
light strikes one of these cells, it closes 
a switch, completing a circuit. In the 
dark, the current will not go through, 
and the circuit remains open. 

The photorectifier plate is called Rex- 
Array. Each cell does the work of a 
much larger (but still tiny) diode, send- 
ing signals to other computing circuits. 
The plate saves space by packing more 
“switches” into a given area. 

The photorectifier plate was devel- 
oped by MIT’s Lincoln Laboratory un- 
der joint sponsorship of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. ‘The Rex-Array, 
the first commercial version, is made by 
Rex Corp., West Acton, Mass., a sub- 
sidiary of American Enka Corp. Prices 
have not been set, but Rex promises 
delivery in three weeks. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A new gas turbine has been developed 
by General Electric as an answer to 
utilities’ constant problem of meeting 
short-time power peaks. GE claims its 
20,500-kw. peaking-power turbine lends 
itself to remote operation, takes very 
little time to warm up, and has a proven 
reliability of about 98%. Cost of the 
new turbine installed runs about $100 
to $130 per kw. 
* 

Dial Data TV system now being mar- 
keted by the Dage Television Div. of 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge brings 
the latest information on sales, ship- 
ping, and production instantaneously 
into the top brass’ offices by means of 
closed-circuit television. An executive 
merely dials for the chart, table, or 
schedule he needs and the centrally 
located data console automatically 
selects it and skips it before the camera. 
Cost of system: $15,000 and up. 


. 
Water skiers and boat skippers wil! 
benefit from a tension-actuated device 
that automatically flickers a red light on 
the boat’s dash when the skier falls off. 
The warning system, developed by 
Madison Marine of Brainerd, Minn., 
also allows the skier to tell the boat- 
man to slow down or stop by giving the 
towline a couple of pre-arranged yanks. 
Cost: $19.50. 
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For STRENGTH...get NIBROC Hi-Dry Towels 


Made for tough drying jobs 5 Will not come apart as you rub & 


Hi-Dry fibres soak up water faster 5 Bonus to management: Mini- 
mum waste § Reduced maintenance 5 Low annual towel costs 5 
Next time get Nibroc Hi-Dry Towels. 

Another Quality Product of BROWN COMPANY 


See “Paper Towels” in Yellow Pages, Millis: Berlin and Gorham, N. H. 
or write Dept. ND-4, Boston, for samples. General Sales Offices: 150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 











DO WHAT OVER 
450 OTHERS 
HAVE DONE! 


Here are a few 
industries that checked 
and chose Ohio recently. 


STEEL: 


National Tube Division, U.S. 
Steel Corp., new plant at Lorain 
($5,000,000). 


PLASTICS: 


Durez Plastics Company, new 
plant at Kenton ($5,000,000). 


RUBBER: 
Moulded Rubber Products, Ver- 
nay Laboratories at Yellow 
Springs ($750,000). 


CEMENT: 


Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Company, new plant at Barber- 
ton ($7,000,000). 


GLASS: 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
any, new plant at Crestline 
($2,000,000). 


ALUMINUM: 


Kaiser Aluminum, new plant at 
Belpre ($2,000,000). 


CHEMICALS: 


Diamond Alkali Company, new 
research center at Painesville 
($3,000,000). 


AUTOMOTIVE: 


Ford Motor Company, new plant 
at Lima ($13,000,000). 


ELECTRONICS: 


Bird Electronic Corporation, new 
plant at Solon ($150,000). 


METAL FABRICATION: 


Sunray Stove Co., new plant at 
Delaware ($1,500,000). 


FOOD: 


Campbell Soup Company, 
new plant at Napoleon 
($7-10,000,000). 


If you’re looking to the fu 


Check Ohio for your 




















Industrial Growth 


Want proof industry is booming in Ohio? More than 
450 companies have invested over $450,000,000 in new 
plants and expansion during the last two years. 


Ohio is now the No. 2 state in value added by manu- 
facture, thanks to such advantages as: Central location . . . 
unsurpassed transportation . . . easy access to raw materials 
... vast pool of skilled labor . . . balanced economy favorable 
to business profit. 


Ohio’s state and local governments want and welcome 
new industries — large, medium and small. 


Check Ohio in planning your company’s future. It offers 
the best combination of Markets, Materials, Men. 


For detailed information on available industrial sites or any 
aspect of plant location in Ohio, write or phone Division of 
Economic Development and Publicity, Ohio Department of 
Commerce, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
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ECONOMICS 








A View of Where We're Headed 


Economist Calvin Hoover has put 
into new book some blunt con- 
clusions on present state of cap- 
italist economy and its future. 


The Twentieth Century Fund, one of 
the country’s leading research organiza- 
tions, is publishing this week a book 
that’s out of its usual line. It’s a study 
cated The Economy, Liberty, and the 
State, by Calvin B. Hoover (picture), 
and it’s unusual because, as Fund direc- 
tor August Heckscher savs, it is “some- 
thing more than economic analvsis.” 

It represents, in fact, the conclusions 
distilled by Hoover out of a lifetime 
of economic study and public service, 
regarding the bewildering economic 
changes the turbulent Twentieth Cen- 
tury has brought to the U.S. and the 
world—and what they mean for the 
survival of personal freedom. 
e¢ Shocker—Hoover’s main conclusion 
will probably come as something of a 
shocker to manv, and mav even shock 
some into violent disagreement. It’s 
that vou might as well forget about the 
old textbook definitions of capitalism. 
In all modern industrialized nations, 
savs Hoover, old-stvle capitalism—regu- 
lated not by government but by a free 
market price svstem—is dead and no 
pulmotor can pump life back into it. 

In all industrial countries, ranging 
from the Soviet Union to the U.S., 
Hoover finds a similar economic trend— 
1 movement, in greater or less degree, 
toward more powerful central govern- 
nent control, development of great or- 
sanizations of business, labor, and agri- 
culture, and a lessening of the “business 
freedom” of individuals. The Marxist 
mvth that the state would “wither 
wav’ has gone into limbo along with 
the old-time capitalist belief in an 

conomy run entirely by a price system 
untouched by human hands. 

lo the individual, of course, that 

‘greater or less degree’’ mav be much 
nore than a phrase. For a_ business 
nanager whose plant or company 
doesn’t quite make the grade, it may 
mean the difference between finding 
himself behind the bars of Moscow’s 
Lubianka prison, or just being shut out 
of the competitive race. But whether 
it’s state capitalism, a cradle-to-grave 
welfare state, or “progressive capital- 
ism,” Hoover finds, the basic economic 
sctup follows a similar trend. 

He is far from concluding, however, 
that an all-devouring state is bound to 
swallow up everything. Though he 
thinks the role of the state must get 
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CALVIN B. HOOVER, veteran on-spot observer of economics in action, finds economic 
systems in industrial nations of all political hues are approaching a common denominator. 


even bigger in Western countries, he is 
confident that a modern industrial econ- 
omy can be kept running effectively 
with much less than total state control 
and with considerable leeway for per- 
sonal freedom. Keeping the power of 
the state in balance he sees as one of 
the big jobs of the future. 

¢ No Ivory Tower—Hoover has not 
dreamed up this rather sweeping view 
of things out of an economist’s deskside 
musings and chart-gazings. Nor is it 
solely the product of his economic stud- 
ies over many years. For Hoover, a quiet 
scholarly man who has been dean of 
Duke University’s graduate school and 
president of the American Economic 
Assn., has pursued his subject well be- 
yond the confines of a scholar’s study. 
He seems to have managed, in fact, 





to turn up in a front row seat, or even 
a participant’s role, at some of the 
century’s more crucial and spectaculat 
moments. He was in Moscow during 
the early years of the First Five-Yeat 
Plan and in Berlin in 1932-33 when 
Hitler was grabbing power. 

At home, in the “first experiment in 
massive governmental intervention in 
the economy,” he became economic ad- 
viser to the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. He was in Germany in 
1939 just before war started, came back 
in 1945 with the U.S. Army, and was 
chief intelligence and economic adviser 
during the first round of U.S. infighting 
with the Russians. In 1948, in Paris, he 
helped set up the Marshall Plan. In 
1958, he again took a look at the Soviet 
economy, and at satellite Poland and 
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Just Published 


THE UNCOMMON MAN 


Can a “rugged individualist’ rise to top 
executive rank in a big modern corpora- 
tion? Or is the top rung reserved for those 
willing to submerge themselves into “‘con- 
formity?’’ This book answers these questions 
from the inside. Du Pont’s tenth president 
here reveals his philosophy of business man- 
agement, and shows what principles of ex- 
ecutive success have guided the world’s great- 
est chemical maker to its present eminence. 
By Crawford H. Greenewalt. 142 pages, 
$4.00 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
ANALYSIS 


Just Published! A thorough explanation 


of the kinds of general economic analysis 
and forecasting practiced by working 
economists in business and government 
today. Shows applications of macroeco- 


nomic analysis t the diagnosis and pre- 
diction of domestic business conditions, 
and presents a systematic discussion © 
the social accounting and theoretical tools 
used in such analysis, plus significant 
problems facing the American ¢conomy. 
By J. P. Lewis, Indiana University. 
590 pages, illustrated, $8.25 


READINGS in HUMAN 
RELATIONS 


Just Published! Recent journal articles 
from all over the world on new develop- 
ments in industrial relations Covers 
ethic dual allegiance, automation, social 
views of business, sensitivity, unions, 
evaluation, discipline, etc By Keith 
Davis, Arizona State College, and Wil- 

m G. Scott, Georgia State College of 
Business Administratiov 450 pages, il- 


lustrated, $6.50 


HOW TO RUN 
BETTER MEETINGS 


An expert “meeting manager” arms you 
with the know-how to make every meeting 
you run a rousing success. Shows how to 
get full attendance, make sessions more 
resultful, put yourself and your ideas over 
to the group. Gives many practical tips 
on arrangements, follow-up, etc. By Ed- 
ward J. Hegarty. 312 pages, illustrated, 
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Czechoslovakia and non-satellite but 
Communist Yugoslavia. 

¢ U.S. Transformation—From the van- 
tage point of this experience and of his 
years of economic study, Hoover traces 
the beginning of the end of old-style 
individual-enterprise capitalism in the 
U.S. to a time long before the New 
Deal. The first decisive step came when 
the courts gave corporations the status 
of legal persons, making possible enor- 
mous industries based on the savings 
and investments of many individuals. 

But the big shock to the old-type 
capitalist system came, of course, with 
the Great Depression and the New Deal 
it spawned. Hoover notes that great 
economic changes of that period did 
not come from any previously developed 
ideology. Many regarded them as tem- 
porary, thought that with unemploy- 
ment gone and World War II over, 
laissez-faire capitalism would return. 

Truman’s election, however, showed 
that even in peacetime with little un- 
employment, politicians could win by 
supporting the new economic system. 
But conservatives still hoped for a re- 
versal of the trend by the Republicans. 
¢ Here to Stay—In a chapter called 
The Conservative Acquiescence in the 
Changed American Economic System, 
Hoover points out that no such reversal 
has occurred. On the contrary, he finds, 
“the Eisenhower Administration, hav- 
ing inherited the evolutionary transfor- 
mation of the organization and control 
of industry which gave rise to the New 
Deal and Fair Deal, in its actual eco- 
nomic policies signalized the perma- 
nence of the changed economic system.” 

Government spending was chopped 
down somewhat, bureaucratic expan- 
sion slowed, new splurges of govern- 
ment activity at least temporarily 
halted. But, says Hoover, there was 
no shrinkage of governmental monetary 
or fiscal powers, or in government con- 
trol over farm output and prices. More 
important, centralizing trends in the 
economy itself went merrily along. In- 
dustry generated a new merger move- 
ment “‘characterized by diversification 
and integration rather than by efforts 
to attain monopoly.” Labor’s AFL and 
CIO merged. 

The new system, he says, “might be 
variously called the Mixed Economy, 
Welfare Capitalism, Progressive Capi- 
talism, or simply the Organizational 
Economy. 
¢ Twins—Whatever you call it, though, 
says Hoover, the new U.S. system is 
hard to distinguish from the economic 
system in the United Kingdom under 
the Conservative government—or even 
under the postwar Labor regime which 
the Conservatives replaced. For in 
Britain, too, changes were minor when 
the Conservatives took over. 

When he looks at the two national 
economic systems, Hoover finds the 





likenesses much greater than the dif- 
ferences. And one hopeful likeness is 
this: In both, “individual freedom had 
not been dangerously impaired,” nor 
“had the whole economy been forced 
into an organizational strait jacket.” 

¢ Loosening Up—In the Communist 
world, the trend, curiously, is in the 
other direction—an effort to shake loose 
the strait jacket of full and total cen- 
tral control. In the Soviet Union, 
Hoover found on his trip last year the 
trend hadn’t gone very far and things 
were pretty much confused—“no one 
was quite sure what the decentraliza- 
tion of industrial controls i? 
by Khrushchev amounted to.” But <¢ 
evidence of a waning fear of the police, 
he cheerfully noted “a substantial in- 
crease in ordinary crime.” 

The loosening up process, Hoover 
discovered, is much more marked else- 
where—particularly in Yugoslavia, where 
many officials who were also Com- 
munist Party members told him, “We 
came to the conclusion that the state 
is the enemy of socialism.” 

So the Yugoslav government has jet- 
tisoned—at least on paper—the whole 
system of a state-planned and directed 
economy, with the intent to set up a 
competitive market economy with col- 
lective ownership, a sort of capitalism 
without individual stockholders. 
¢ Keeping the Balance—On the other 
side, Hoover sees the state extending its 
reach still deeper into the free societies; 
it must, he thinks, in order to control 
the ever bigger aggregations of power 
among both labor and employers. Even 
in the U.S., he feels, this might in- 
volve “a type of quasi-public-utility 
price and wage regulation in the most 
important industries.” 

He recognizes that this involves a 
potential danger to personal freedom. 
But this danger “need never become 
actual,” he believes, if changes come 
peacefully, nobody tries to force the 
economy into an_ ideological strait 
jacket, and no one class can dominate 
political, military, and economic affairs 
at the same time. He has come to feel 
that almost the greatest of freedoms is 
the freedom to quit a job and be able 
to find one somewhere else, along with 
the right to own enough personal prop- 
erty to make this possible. 

Hoover throws out a warning to in- 
tellectuals who tend to think of the 
state as defending the public against 
the “capitalist,” but forget that you 
can’t automatically assume state power 
will be used in the public interest. 

Whether state power can be kept be- 
low the danger level depends in large 
part, Hoover concludes, on the kind of 
people who guide the country’s devel- 
opment—and whether they “are en- 
dowed with the sometimes contradic- 
tory traits of toughmindedness, good- 
will, and responsibleness.” END 
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How bundling 


fraction-of-case units with 


Avisco cellophane 


can help your retailers 





Retailers benefit in many ways when they receive 
fraction-of-case units of your product bundled in 
Avisco cellophane. This modern packaging film offers 
many time-saving and sales-building advantages 
over the paper wraps and boxes traditionally used 
for this purpose. 


Cellophane enables retailers to use bundles as shelf 
displays without unwrapping. Bundles of a product 
can be conveniently stored next to individual pack- 
ages remaining on the shelf. Retailers can see at a 
glance how much stock they have and what needs 
to be ordered. Cellophane bundling also facilitates 
mass displays during — promotions. In some 
instances it has even helped retailers sell entire 
bundled quantities to consumers. 


Not only does the transparency of cellophane reveal 
the full er of your consumer package —but its 
sparkle adds dramatic sales appeal. What’s more, 


cellophane is unmatched when retention of freshness 
is essential. It controls air and moisture and kee 
products free from dust. As a matter of fact, people 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, FILM DIVISION, 1617 PENNSYLVANIA BOULEVARD, PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


everywhere have come to associate cellophane with 
freshness and cleanliness. 


In addition to increasing the shelf life and sales 
appeal of a product for the retailer, cellophane 
eliminates the disposal problem caused by Salky 
cartons and wraps. 


What about the cost? Bundling with Avisco cello- 
phane can offer substantial savings. It eliminates the 
need for — and labeled paper wraps or boxes; 
operates fast and efficiently on packaging machines; 
seals easier and more securely with heat. And cello- 
phane substantially reduces packaging material 
inventory and the storage space it requires. 


Cellophane bundling also becomes an extra selling 
tool for you during special promotions. For example, 
you can use printed adhoghaae to explain deals and 
display ideas to your retailers. 


We offer a complete packaging service to assist you, 
and demonstrate how Avisco cellophane, plain or 
rinted, will answer your bundling requirements 
tter and more economically than any other ma- 
terial. Phone or write us for an appointment with 
our representative in your area or a selected cello- 
phane converter specializing in your field. 


Learn more about 
cellophane 
bundling. Send for 
this FREE 


Bundling... 
newest concept in 
distribution 
packaging.” 


















In Management 


Sewell Avery’s Name Fades From Slate 


Of Directors at Montgomery Ward 


Sewell L. Avery, for more than two decades a name 
synonymous with Montgomery Ward & Co., is leaving 
that company’s board. The former president and chair. 
man, now 85, is not listed on the slate of directors which 
will be presented to stockholders Apr. 24. 

Avery came to Ward as 
chairman in the early 
1930s, brought there by 
5. F. Morgan & Co. Ward 
increasingly became his 
major interest, although 
he continued to head U.S. 
Gypsum Co. (of which he 
became president in 1905) 
until 1951. He ruled the 
mail order house with a 
hand so firm that many 
executives resigned—and 
the government seized the 

. company in 1944 when he 
refused to comply with a Roosevelt-set deadline to settle 
union troubles. 

In 1955 an unsuccessful attempt by financier Louis E. 
Wolfson to gain control of Ward stirred up enough dis- 
sidence on the board and among investment abesestes to 
unseat Avery from the chairmanship (BW—May14'55, 
p30). He continued as a director but hasn’t attended a 
board meeting since late 1957. 





Proxy Trouble Stirs at Bayuk Cigars 
Amid Rumors of Philip Morris Interest 


A former president and a former chairman of Bayuk 
Cigars, Inc.—$40-million-a-year maker of Phillies, Web- 
ster, and Royalist brand cigars—have teamed up to wage 
a proxy fight with the present management. 

The insurgents include Harry Wurman, president of 
Bayuk until 1956; Howard Mack, chairman until late 
last year and still a director, and Howard Cullman. The 
three have filed a Form 14-B with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission declaring their intent to fight for 
representation on the board. 

The dissidents have not yet revealed who else is on their 
side or what they are after, but it has been rumored that 
Philip Morris, Inc., is involved in the battle. The big 
tobacco company denies the reports. However, Cullman, 
honorary chairman of the Port of New York Authority, 
theatrical producer, and head of a family tobacco trad- 
ing company, is a major stockholder and director of 
Philip Morris, and the cigarette maker has long been 
reported interested in buying Bayuk. 

Mack, with his family, owns about 10% of Bayuk’s 
680,000 shares, and Bayuk Pres. and Chmn. E. Archie 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT MANAGEMENT ON: 


@ P. 140—As the jet age comes to company 


plane fleets, executives fly faster. 





Mishkin and the rest of the company’s management own 
some 100,000 shares. 


Another proxy fight has gotten under way at a major 
Great Lakes brewery. Dissidents at. Pfeiffer Brewing Co., 
Detroit, are out after four of the company ’s seven beaad 
seats. They complain of the concern’s losses in 1956, 
1957. and—thev claim—1958 and of the influence in the 
company of the Epstein family, which owns some 7% of 
the outstanding stock. As the fight was launched, Pres. 
Alfred Epstein became chairman and was succeeded by 
his son, Herbert S. Epstein. 


Wolfson’s Company Trails in Race 
To Buy Cotton Machinery Maker 


Continental Gin Co. of Birmingham, maker of cot- 
ton gin machinery, is changing hands. It will prob- 
ably go to Fulton Cotton Mills, Inc., despite attempts 
by Louis Wolfson’s Universal Marion Corp. to get it. 

Fulton, an interest of Jay Levine and David Berdon, 
has entered an escrow agreement with George Woodruff, 
chairman of Continental’s executive committee and a 
major stockholder, to buy his group’s 130,000 (47.5%) 
shares of stock at $40 a share, provided that two-thirds 
of all Continental stock is deposited. If more than half 
but less than two-thirds is deposited, Fulton has the op- 
tion whether or not to buy it. Although no additional 
stock has been placed with the escrow agent, Levine says 
he has already been promised an addition: 11 30,000 shares. 

Universal Marion, however, insists that it is still inter- 
ested in the company, that, while it has made no 
formal offers, it is “negotiating with several groups of 
stockholders, to see just how much interest we can 
generate.” 

Continental’s stock was selling around $20 until early 
March, when it zoomed up to around $40 after the Ful- 
ton offer had been made. 


Highlights of AMF Annual Meeting 


To Go on Nationwide Radio Network 


In an effort to take a corporate annual meeting to re- 
mote stockholders, employees, and citizens of plant com- 
munities, American Machine & Foundry Co. will record 
its meeting in New York Apr. 21 and broadcast high- 
lights that evening nationwide over NBC radio. 

Two years ago AMF reached a smaller group of out-of- 
towners by a closed-circuit telecast to stockholders 
gathered in Chicago. That time, they were able to talk 
back on a two-way audiovisual hookup. 

Other companies have rotated meeting locations and 
held follow-up sessions to reach more stockholders. For 
example, in 1954 Continental Can Co., Inc., kinescoped 
its annual meeting for presentation on ABC-TV. 
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31. Crevasses in glaciers or ice 
fields can be detected by a de- 
vice that can be carried in an 
airplane. It measures the differ- 
ence in heat radiation between 
solid and hollow ice and records 
on film. 
& 


32. Tissues, skin, veins, arteries 
and circulating blood are all 
realistically simulated in an imi- 
tation human body designed for 
first aid training. 


& 


33. A heating element for use in 
floors or walls is made of paper 
in which copper strips are em- 
bedded. 

& 


Further information on these 
news items and on Simplex 
cable is available from any 
Simplex office. Please be 
specific in your requests. 
& 

34. A patent for an acoustical 
method of stimulating the flow 
of oil wells has been issued. The 
sound waves will actually shat- 
ter rock. 


36. An attachment for a tele- 


37. Electroluminescent panels 
that emit cool light from a 
flat glass plate are now made in 
six colors. 

& 


38. Entirely new principles of 
heating and cooling are used in a 
unit that keeps foods hot or cold. 
It is mounted on wheels, uses 
batteries for power and can be 
rolled anywhere in or out of the 





40. A method of bouncing short 
waves off man-made reflectors in 
the sky has been patented. It can 
be used for radio or television. 


& 

41. America’s annual bill for cor- 
rosion is 6 billion dollars, accord- 
ing to recently revised figures. 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co. has 
prepared a bulletin on this ex- 
pensive problem and the most 
effective means of combating it. 
Write for Bulletin 1033. 








Pores, 4 


Thirty-eight years ago Simplex Wire & 
Cable Co. announced the TIREX line of 





rubber-jacketed and insulated cords and 


_ cables to the mining industry. These 
' cables featured the Simplex developed 


“cured-in-lead” process which produced 
a dense, tough and yet highly flexible 
sheath. To an industry plagued by severe 
operating conditions, the TIREX line of 
power and control cables provided un- 
matched dependability and service life. 

Today, manufactured with the same 
proven “cured-in-lead” process and em- 
bodying vastly improved insulating and 
jacketing compounds, Simplex TIREX 
is still the first choice wherever operat- 
ing conditions are at their worst. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE CO. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts and 
Newington, New Hampshire 
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If it flows through pipe anywhere in the world 


FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 


Woodstock, Ont. 





Coraopolis, Pa. 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT=-MARSHALLTOWN, 


HOW TO FINANCE 
YOUR INCREASED 
SALES... 





Chances are... 
it’s Controlled by 





pendability are paramount. 


chances are it's controlied by 


London, England 


SINCE 1880 


Do not let credit 
limitations prevent proper distribution. 


Our Controlled Credit Distribution Plan—used by 
many leading manufacturers, permits you to supply distributors 


with a complete line while you retain title right up 
to the point-of-sale. No credit risk, a built-in credit control. 


Mail the coupon for full information. 





Automatically controlling the level of indus- 
trial liquids is an extremely critical function 
in many of the world’s basic industries. Fisher 
Governor, world leader in research for better 
liquid level and pressure control, has for three 
quarters of a century kept ‘“‘a step ahead” of 
current requirements in this important field 

That’s why control engineers in the petro- 
leum, chemical, power and processing fields 


specify Fisher whenever accuracy and de- 





Wherever the World’s Basic Energy Needs 
Level Control... 





IOWA 
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NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


25 South William Street, New York 4, New York 
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Company Jets 


Already 13 of the new 
aircraft are flying as executive 
transports, and many more 
are on order. 


Jet aircraft, becoming increasingly 
commonplace on commercial airline 
schedules, are beginning to make inroads 
into the corporate market, too. Last 
summer, manufacturers of turboprops 
and pure jets could report only four 
actually in use as corporate transports, 
plus a lot of tentative orders (BW—Aug. 
9°58,p100). Now 13 are ferrving execu- 
tives on business trips and more than 
50 firm orders have been placed. 

e The Advantages—Speed is the jets 
chief appeal, although more comfort, 
potentially greater reliability, and pres- 
tige are also claimed as advantages. 
Those offered for corporate use fly at 
300 to 600 mph., compared to the 
piston transports’ 200 to 280 mph. 
Since companies justify their admittedly 
costlvy-per-passenger-mile air fleets by the 
high-priced management time they save, 
jets’ speeds go a long way toward 
balancing their higher price tags. Most 
of the corporate jet transports sell for 

750,000 or more. 

The briskest market for jet-type exec- 
utive transports seems to be in turbo- 


props. Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp.’s F-27 Friendship, Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Corp.’s Gulf- 


stream, and Vickers-Armstrongs’ Vis- 
count are priced at between $750,000 
and $1-million, flv at 300 to 400 mph., 
and, when adapted to executive trans- 
port use, carry 10 to 20 passengers. 

Fairchild is now in the process of 
making its 0th delivery for corporate 
use of an F-27, to Champion Spark 
Plug Co. Already fiving F-27s are 
Continental Can Co.; Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.; Ideal Cement Co.; 
Kimberly-Clark Corp.; Reynolds Metals 
Co.; General Tire & Rubber Co.; Banco 
Nacional de Mexico; Noland Co., a 
Southeastern wholesaler; and Butler 
Aviation, a private plane maintenance 
service. Fairchild has orders for 10 
others and some 80 prospective buyers. 

Grumman expects to have 27 Gulf- 
streams in the air by yearend. U.S. 
Steel Corp. has three Viscounts in use; 
Standard Oil Co. of California has one. 
¢ Sales Tour—Another turboprop in the 
same size and performance class is the 
Canadair 540, a conversion of a piston- 
engine Convair. Its maker, Canadair, 
Ltd., subsidiary of General Dynamics 
Corp., last week launched a nationwide 
tour to demonstrate the new plane to 
airline and corporate buyers. 

The costliest turboprop so far sold 
for corporate use is Lockheed Aircraft 
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HERE’S HOW: In three short 


months, hundreds of Companies have dis- 
covered the Avis Corporate Travel Plan. It 
provides a completely new kind of travel flex- 
ibility—with accounting control never before 
possible, 

Men who travel find it is the quickest, and 
most pleasant way to be sure of a gleaming 
new* car in over 1300 airports, travel ter- 
minals, and hotels from coast to coast. The 
Avis Corporate Travel Plan cuts red tape, 
saves carrying cash. It insures the last word 
in car-rental service—at substantial savings. 
The Plan involves no cost and no obligation! 





The Avis Rent-a-Car System cordially invites you 
to reduce your Company travel expenses 














*Choose from all makes 





of fine cars— 





featuring 1959 Fords! 








RSVP Cut out coupon and mail to AVIS (Dept. 46) 
18 Irvington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please answer the following questions for me: 


i How can the Avis Corporate Travel Plan save travel time 
and money for my Company. 


C7) How does Avis’ exclusive Central Billing give accounting 

control that used to be impossible? 

C) What savings can my Company expect, in addition to smalier 

travel advances and lower bookkeeping costs? E 


Name Title 
Cc 








- 


Address 











City Zone State 








General Binding Corp. says: 
Service requirements on 


BODINE MOTORS 


almost nil 


"In designing our Rex- 

O-graph duplicating 

machine, we tested all 

induction type motors. 

Only Bodine Motors met 

our requirements in 

starting torque, weight, 

breakdown torque, size . .. Service on 
this motor has been almost nil.”"— 
General Binding Corporation (Rex-O- 
graph) 

Talk to « Bodine motor-application 
engineer when you're planning new or 
improved products. You can avoid 
costly experimenting . . . and may find 
one of Bodine’s 3500 standard motors 
well suited to your product. 


295 different STOCK types and 
sizes ready for fast shipment. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2520 W. Bradley P!., Chicago 18 


={e) 2) i, i= 
MOTORS 


the power behind the leading ¢ 





SALES BUILDER 


Gas or electric 

real Junior Stock 

cars — six models. 

Sensational for 

consumer or sales 
« contest prizes. 
\ 








PLYMOUTH 


| weiner: POWERCAR CO., sestaciiens, 
EE aS | 








As a reader of BUSINESS 
WEEK, you are served by the 
largest world-wide network 
of business news reporters 
maintained by any magazine. 
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Corp.’s Electra. The Allison Div. of 
General Motors Corp. has bought one 
of the big $2-million planes. However, 
Allison intends to use it for engine 
development purposes as well as for 
executive transport. 

¢ Pure Jets—The pure jets, newer than 
the turboprops in commercial airline 
service, also are behind them in entering 
corporate hangars. The jets the major 
airlines are buying are probably out of 
the corporate class in both price and 
capacity, but more suitable models are 
available. 

There are million-dollar planes such 
as Lockheed’s Jetstar and McDonnell 
Aircraft Corp.’s 119, which carry eight 
or more passengers at 500 to 600 mph. 
Continental Can recently signed up for 
a Jetstar (BW—Mar.21'59,p102). No 
corporate orders have been reported for 
the 119s. 

Much less expensive are the small 
jets like North American Aviation’s 
Sabreliner and Beech Aircraft Corp.’s 
French-imported Morane Saulnier 760. 
They fly at 400 to 550 mph. and cost 
only $200,000 to $400,000, but carry 
only four to six passengers. 

One Morane Saulnier is flying for 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. Otherwise 
Beech says only that it is carrying on 
“an aggressive marketing program.” 
Ihe executive version of the Sabreliner 
has not yet reached the order stage. 





Suggestion Box Plus 


A super-duper suggestion box stops 
employees at the U.S. Bureau of Rec- 
lamation office in Sacramento, Calif. 
Set up in the office lobby, the box bursts 
into music as anyone approaching it 
breaks an electric eye beam. At the 
same time, a moving printed tape gives 
a pep talk for leaving suggestions and 
a rotary brush and buffer whiz for a free 
shoe shine. The box was built in his 


home workshop by an employee. END 











To The Solution 


of Management 
Men’s Problems 


clues: 


ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: Bow No. 
Classified Adv. Div. of thie publication, 
Send to office nearest you. 
NEW YORK 36: P. 0. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO §: 68 Post 8t. 








EXECUTIVE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Secure a better position ($8,000 up) thru 
our personalized procedures. We have the 
knowhow & nationwide contacts to negotiate 
effectively & confidentially for you. Send $2, 
name & address for details (positions open 
included) mailed to you in confidential 
cover. Jepson Executive Service (Est. 1939) 
920 VFW Bidg., Kansas City 11, Mo. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Sales Manager-Graduate Engineer—Long ex- 
perience creating and selling numerous types 
heavy equipment for auto, atomic, chemical 
aviation, electrical, electronic, metal, and 
plastic industries—seeks greater personal 
potential with small or medium company de- 
siring increased volume and profit. Extensive 
traveling welcome. PW-1214, Business Week 


Controller-Asst Cont.-M.B.A., B.A. 10 yrs. 
Public Private Exp. Controllership, off. met., 
spon, etc. Int'l. Stock Exch. Corp. PW-1325, 
Business Week. 

Dynamic Sales Trainer. Currently associated 
with U.S. largest sales training organization 
Desires position manufacturer-training sales 
PW-1: 





staff, dealers, dealers salesmen. 


Business Week. 





Salesman-Detroit-Univ. eve. classes prohibit 
travel after Sept. Able to learn rapidly. PW- 
1353, Business Week. 


Grad. American Institute Foreign Trade. Want 
sales position in Eur., Far East Resumes 
PW-1359, Business Week. 


Young man, 22; B.S. (Wharton) M.S. this 
June (Columbia graduate business); some 
business experience; active army duty com- 
pleted desires management training program 
position. PW-1377, Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES he 


Increase Your Prestige Through Authorship! 

Exciting, profitable things can happen to the 

man or company whose book is published un- 

der our plan For free brochures, write Sy 

Weiss, Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., 
‘Be 


N. 16. 





Available for consulting or special assign- 
ments. Heavy background in all phases of 
marketing and management in smal! 
package goods field. Finest references. SS- 
1375, Business Week. 
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Writers! Your book can be published under 
our cooperative plan. Send Ms to Mr. Herbert. 
Clayton Press, 507 Fifth Ave., N.Y., 36. 


Brainstorm Your Own Organization. Get fresh 
ideas to help solve problems. We execute or 
counsel on this modern technique. G. G. Felt, 
519 Main St., East Orange, N. J. 


REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY 


Patent Information Book without obligation. 
G. Miller, 49 BW-1, Warner Bldg., Wash. D.C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
The Truth—if you are a $5,000-to-$20,000 


investor you should have our free folder 
“What Is A Royalty” for higher monthly in- 
come than is possible elsewhere. Address BW 
Operator, Room 724, Cooper Bidg., Denver 2, 
Colorado. 


Free Catalog. Contains hundreds of busi- 
nesses, farms and income properties through- 
out U.S., Canada. Specify type and location 
desired. Deal direct with owners, U.1, Buy- 
ers Digest, 1608 Hillhurst, Dept.- BW-7, Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. 


European Common Market—IiIf you are plan- 
ning to manufacture in Europe, take advan- 
tage of a 12-acre industrial site with railroad 
siding in the center of a region in Belgium 
abundantly supplied with skilled labor; 8& 
acres of large assembly buildings in active 
operation, 1200 employees, iron foundry, 
forging, 800-ton stamping press, mechanical 
tool shop, etc. Write: Leon G. Rucquoi & 
Associates, Inc., Industrial Consultants, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 
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A Policy to Protect the Public 


In every round of collective bargaining there are 
always two participants representing the employer 
and the employees. However, in our complex 
economy when a basic industry such as steel is 
involved, there is a third interest—the public. 

That is the point Pres. Eisenhower has been 
making in recent press conferences. “While this 
is a matter between the steelworkers and the steel 
companies, the whole public is affected by every- 
thing they do,” he emphasized last week. 

The President made clear that it has been the 
policy of his Administration to keep outside collec- 
tive bargaining. And to that we say, “Amen.” 

Certainly we do not want to see a restoration of 
the practices developed during the Roosevelt and 
Truman Administrations of White House interven- 
tion in major labor disputes. We do not want to 
see a repetition of the foolhardy action of Truman in 
attempting to seize the steel industry in order to 
force a settlement. Nor do we want to see recreated 
the fact-finding boards that in effect dictated the 
terms of the settlement. And we have an aversion 
toward any idea that would result in compulsory 
arbitration for ending a wage controversy. 

Nevertheless, we are convinced that Eisenhower 
is acting within propriety when he publicly puts 
the steel companies and the steel union on notice 
that the public interest must be taken into account. 
The end result he hopes for is one that will not be 
inflationary in its impact on the whole economy. 

How much further could the President go or 
should he go beyond the jawbone technique of 
influencing the bargaining participants? That 
ought to be determined by the logic of events. If 
steel management and labor exhibit a complete dis- 
regard for the statements of the President, for 
example, it might be necessary for other steps to 
be taken in the public interest. These need not 
approach the dimensions of so-called fact finding, 
property seizure, or compulsory arbitration. There 
are other ways and means to achieve the purpose of 
preventing a major shot of inflation through a 
wage-price escalation in the steel sector of our 
national economy. The Administration is morally 
bound to explore them in the interests of that third 
party to the wage bargaining—the public. 


Spectator Sport 


Congress’ Joint Economic Committee has just 
begun a series of hearings on the important problem 
of inflation. We salute Sen. Douglas and his col- 
leagues for their decision to tackle this subject, 
but we have to confess to a little disappointment at 
the way they are going about it. 

In fact, the lineup of expert witnesses in the 





144 


hearings before the Douglas committee leaves us 
with the suspicion that the debate over inflation 
has gradually organized itself into much the same 
structure as professional tennis—or perhaps even 
professional wrestling. The same small group of 
talented but somewhat weary professionals travel 
over the circuit, endlessly contesting with each 
other. The arenas are different, but the play is 
the same. After you have seen a few matches, 
you pretty much have seen them all. 

And so we will be surprised if the new appearance 
of this well traveled troupe will result in any fresh 
revelations or insights. In fact, the kind of re- 
hashing we are likely to get isn’t what is needed. 

We have never approved of the Communist system 
of periodic purges. But we do think it would be a 
good idea if the old pros were allowed to retire for 
a while to do some new thinking. And maybe the 
Joint Economic Committee could send out a scouting 
team to find if there are other less well known 
economists who have something fresh to contribute. 


Then and Now 


There’s a theory among anthropologists that the 
wisdom of a people is expressed most succinctly in 
its humor. If that is true, some of the stock market 
jokes that circulate today are worthy of more than 
a quick chuckle—especially when you realize that 
a lot of them have also circulated at various historic 
moments in the past. Certainly, when a prominent 
Wall Street banker observed the other day that the 
market is not only discounting the future but the 
hereafter, the real point is that this comment was 
first made by a writer-broker named Max Winkler, 
who was talking about the “Hoover” bull market. 

Of course, a lot of wisecracks about the market 
have topical allusions. Investors, it is said, “buy now 
and pray later.” It is also being said that the stock 
market “is in orbit, released from the gravitational 
pull of the bond market.” 

And it’s true that there is now a welcome absence 
of what John Galbraith termed “formidable non- 
sense” uttered by people in high places—John J. 
Raskob’s formula for making everybody rich, Prof. 
Irving Fisher’s statement that the market was on 
a permanent high plateau, Bernard Baruch’s belief, 
in the summer of 1929, that the economy was on 
the verge of a new upward movement. 

However, there is more than just a suggestion of 
the old get-rich-quick philosophy at work in the 
market today. And the way the public is grabbing 
up new and unknown issues reminds at least one 
historian of the days of the South Sea Bubble, 
when people bought shares in “An undertaking 
which shall in due time be revealed.” 
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Long life, low upkeep... 
the all-aluimminum bridge 


Back in 1950, Aluminium Limited built the world’s 
firstaluminum highway bridge. The structure has proved 
very successful. Right now the U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads is testing a new mass-produceable aluminum 
bridge. Already, pulsating jacks have given it more than 
a century of simulated use and it’s still going strong. 


With 70,000 highway bridges included in the new 
$50-billion federal highway program, needs for alumi- 
num, not only for bridges, but for handrailings, traffic 
signal trusses, direction signs, sidewalk grating and 
chain link fence will continue to grow. Even more im- 
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rvice without a coat of paint... 
cut maintenance costs to a minimum. 


portant, the growing number of vehicles that use these 
new roads will require more aluminum too. 

But more aluminum for highway construction means 
less aluminum for other United States needs . . . needs 
that will probably double in the next 10 years. 

Fortunately —in neighboring Canada, Aluminium 
Limited has harnessed water power to produce elec- 
tricity to make aluminum. Aluminium Limited sells no 
consumer products in the U.S... . only aluminum 
ingot that assures U.S. industry an adequate supply 
of an essential material now and in the future. 


. - 
Aluminium 
Limited 
In the U.S.: Aluminium Limited Sales, Inc. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 
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Awning fabric made by Weblon, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
nationally distributed by The Astrup Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company supplies the Geon polyvinyl material only. 


Because it’s made with GEON... 
THIS AWNING LEADS A DOUBLE LIFE 


No matter which way you look at it, 
this new awning material is different. 
It is made by combining the many 
advantages of vinyl film made from 
Geon with the strength and dimen- 
sional stability of Dacron. 

Geon polyvinyl material in this 
awning fabric makes possible the 
fine qualities of excellent weather- 
ing, dirt and rot resistance and 
decoration. A viny] film on each side 
supports the synthetic fabric to make 
the awning translucent—so that it 
doesn’t darken areas being shaded 
and lets light through to show the 
decorator hue on one side, and the 


flower or linen pattern on the other. Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. 
The colors are an integral part of In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 
the vinyl compound making the color 
stay, long after ordinary fabric has 
faded. 
Here is another example of how 
Geon has helped in the making of 
a new or improved product. 


Have you a new idea? Consult Pon 
B.F. Goodrich Chemical Company — 
we have literally hundreds of types obvi Le NMalewiull 
of Geon polyvinyl resins and com- 7 
pounds tailored for different uses. : = 
For information, write Dept. AA-2, 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company, B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


B.EGoodrich GEON polyvinyl! materials * HYCAR rubber and latex 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers * HARMON colors 
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